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6¢T should be our earnest en- 


deavor to profit, and to see 


that the nation shall profit, by the 
example and experience of govern- 


ent.” 
—Chester A. Arthur, 
President of the United States, 
1881—1885 
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Expansion Noted 
In Export Sales 


Action Sought on Bill to Continu 
Authority of Radio Commission 


WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1929 


e 


Of Manufactures 7""<e Seana of Federal Control Body Reappointed 


and Two Engineers Named to Vacancies Created 
By Resignations; Nominations Are Transmitted. 


Trade Increase Asserted by | 
Secretary of Commerce 
With Countries Produc- 

ing Raw Materials. 





Gain With Canada 
And China Is Shown 


Total Shipments Abroad 
1928 Termed Greatest in 
History Allowing for 


Price Changes. 


in 


The most conspicrous trend in the ex- 
port trade of the United States has been 
in the swift expansion of manufactured 
goods, the Secretary of Commerce, Wil- 
liam F. Whiting stated February 11, in 
a discussion of the country’s foreign 
commerce for the last year. As the re- 
sult, he added, shipments have been in- 


creasing to countries which produce raw 
materials and foodstuffs and in which 
there has been little factory development. 

The Secretary of Commerce also ex- 
plained that export trade with China 
and Canada in 1928 showed marked ad- 
vances while in Europe the lagest in- 
creases which were substantially a recov- 
ery for the declines of the year before, 
were in sales to Soviet Russia and Italy. 
The full text of Mr. Whiting’s statement 
follows: 


Exports Reached New Level. 

Qur total exports (including reexports 
of foreign goods) in 1928, while less in 
money value than during the years of 
war price inflation, were the greatest 
in our history when adjustment is made 
for price changes. They rose from $4,- 
865,000,000 in 1927 to $5,129,000,000. The 
gain was thus $254,000,000, or between | 
5 and 6 per cent. 

Canada and China show the largest | 
increases. Important additions were! 
also made in exports to Argentina, | 
Brazil and Colombia in South America, | 
to Japan and the Philippines in Asia, | 
to British South Africa, and to Mexico. 
In Europe the- largest advances, which 
were substantially in the nature of re- 
covery from declines the year before, | 
were in sales to Soviet Russia and to} 
Italy. Throughout the world many 
countries with which our aggregate ex- 
port trade is relatively small showed 
high percentages of increase. 

In contrast with exports the value of 
imports in 1928, amounting to $4,091,- 
000,000, showed a decrease (€ about 2 
per cent from $4,185,000,000 in 1927 and 
was also less than $4,227,000,000 in 1925 
or $4,431,000,000 in 1926. This recent 
downward trend, however, is due entirely 
to fall in prices of certain major import 
commodities, the quantities purchased 
having continued to increase. These 
price declines have affected very greatly 
the value of our imports from a num- 
ber of leading countries, notably Cuba, 
with falling sugar prices, Japan, where 
silk has declined, and the countries 
whence’ we buy our rubber. 

More Manufactures Exported. 

The most conspicuous recent trend in ex- | 
port trade has been the swift expansion in | 
sales of manufactured goods, and conse- 
quently, from the geographic standpoint, 
in the shipments to countries which 
produce chiefly foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials and which are as yet little devel- 
oped in factory industry. Naturally the 
gain has been greatest in exports to those 
countries which are making most prog- 
ress in the development of their natural 
resources. Even though such countries are 
also moving in the direction of greater 
industralization, their takings from 
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New Methods Tried 
In Marketing Poultry 


. . eae 
Changes Are Said to Promise | 


Increase in Sales. 





New methods now being developed in 
the merchandising of dairy and poultry | 
products are expected to have a far-reach- 
ing effect on these industries, the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Department | 
of Agriculture, stated February 11, The | 
full text of statement follows. 

Recent developments inclpde the dress- | 
ing of poultry at packing establishments, | 
the use of paper -ontainers in retailing 
milk and cream, the increasing use of 
canned chicken pro inects, and the rapidly 
expanding business in frozen eggs. Tank 
trucks hauling milk im bulk are steadily 
replacing the once familiar milk can. 

At New York and Chicago now it is 
possible for consumers to buy poultry 
already drawn, with feet and heads off. 
The poultry 1s dressed at point of ship- 
ment, thereby effectiag savings in trans- 
portation coasts. ‘This innovation § in| 
marketing poultry, say Government 
marketing experts, may lead ultimately | 
to the retail sale of parts of birds, such 
as a quarter or haif a chicken, or just the 
legs and wings. 

Steadily increasing use of canned 
chicken in which the «onsumer buys only 
the meat, and of canned chicken products, | 
are reported. This trade, the Bureau 
believes, has: been greatly stimulated by 
the recently established Government in- 
spection. 

The greatly increesed consumption of 
chiefly by bakers, confectioners, anc may- 
bakery products, salad dressing, and 
candy in recent ‘ears has produced a 
market expansion in tiie frozen egg busi- | 
ness in this country. These eggs are used 
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| Lewiston, Me. 


|simulating the actual 


A special rule for the consideration 


lof the White Bill (H. R. 15430) to ex- 


tend the administrative authority of the 
Federal Radio Commission another year 


after March 15, was requested of the 
House Committee on Rules on February 
11 by, the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, Representative White (Rep.), of 
Mr. White asked that de- 
bate on the measure be limited to two 


‘hours, and the Committee took the re- 


quest under advisement. 
The chairman of the Rules Committee, 


Representative Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, | 


N. Y., declared that he did not believe 
any opposition to a special rule would 


| develop, and that favorable action likely 


will follow. 

President Coolidge, it was announced 
at the White House executive offices Feb- 
ruary 11, has reappointed three mem- 
bers of the Federal Radio Commission 
and appointed two radio engineers to be 


new members to fill vacancies created by : 


resignations. The names have been sent 
to the Senate for confirmation. 

Judge Ira E. Robinson, of West Vir- 
ginia, for the first zone, Judge E. O. 
Sykes, of Mississippi, for the secord 
zone, and Harold A. Lafount, for the 
fifth zone, were those renominated. Judge 


Building Materials 
Tested to Determine 
Resistance to Fires 


Bureau of Standards Simu- 
lates Actual Conditions in 
Experiments Cover- 
ing Wide Scope. 


Revision of a circular on guaging the 


| severity of fires in buildings, tests of the 


fire resistance of several types of walls, 


| proseenium® curtains, used Rgutheatzes, 
|and roofing materials, together with de- 
termination of the strength of structural 


steel and east iron at high temperatures, 
and research into the problem of spon- 
taneous combustion are among the ac- 


|tivities which the Fire Resistance Sec- 
tion of the Bureau of Standards is carry- ! 


ing on in its effort to reduce the yearly 
toll of 10,000 deaths and a loss of $500,- 
000,000 from fire, the Chief of the Fire 
Resistance Section, Bureau of Standards, 


“State and municipal,Governments are 
paying more and more attention to fire 
prevention and fire resistance construc- 
tion,” said Mr. Ingberg. ‘“Municipali- 
ties, especially, are making use of data 
which we have developed, and are incor- 
porating recommendations ‘based on 
them, in their building codes,” he said. 

Actual Conditions Simulated. 

Tests are carried on under conditions 
conditions of a 
fire, he explained, and sensitive thermo- 
electric devices are used to record tem- 
peratures in all parts of the building 
where an_ experimental fire is in 
progress. 

“Tests of this latter type,” said Mr. 

Ingberg, “make it possible to obtain an 
idea of the severity of building fires. 
The difficulty in the past has been that 
after a fire occurred in a building, it was 
not possible to tell to what degree of 
heat the materials were subjected or for 
how long.” 
+ Special equipment and emplacements 
have to be used for the different types of 
experiments, Mr. Ingberg pointed out 
This equipment is designed to fit the test 
concerned, 

An example is that of the test of in- 
sulated safes, now taking place from 
time to time. A brick furnace, all en- 
closed, has been built for the purpose, 
and thermo-electric temperature-meas- 
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Robinson now is serving as chairman of 
the Commission, with Judge Sykes as 
vice chairman. 

The new appointees are Arthur Batch- 
eller, of Massachusetts, Federal Radio 


York, to succeed Commissioner O. H. 
Caldwell for the first zone, and Prof. C. 
M. Jansky, Jr., of Minnesota, consulting 
radio engineer, and associate professor | 
in charge of radio engineering at the 
! University of Minnesota. 

The terms of the members of the 
| present Commission, it was explained, 
expire on February 23, under the pro- 
‘visions of the Radio Act of 1927, as 
|amended. By the provisions of the same 
act the Commission would relinquish its 
|administrative authority over radio on 


ibody to handle only controverted mat- 
iters. The Department of Commerce 
would assume the administrative author- | 
ity of radio on March 16, 


original radio act, being on a graduated 
scale. Commissioner Robinson is ap- 
pointed for a term of two years, Mr. 
Batcheller for three years; Mr. Lafount, 
four years; Judge Sykes, five years, and 


J 
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| Senate Ratifies Treaties 
With China and Austria 


The Senate ratified February 11 the 
| tariff treaty between the United States 
and China, and also a commercial treaty 
recently negotiated with Austria. 

The Chinese tariff treaty which was 
{negotiated by the Department of State 
iwith the Nationalist Government re- 
stores national automony to China in 
tariff regulations. Removal of the dis- 


!upon by the nations signatory to the 
China treaty agreed upon at the Wash- 
ington Arms conference. 


Rates on Fertilizer 


ea 


. Disapproved in Part 


| 


Improper Relation to Intra- 
state Schedules in Louisi- 
ana Is Found. 





{11 in a proceeding on complaint of the 
i Little Rock, Ark., Chamber of Commerce 
| that the all-rail domestic, import, and 
| coastwise rates on fertilizer and ferti- 


\lizer materials from Gulfport, Mobile, | 


| New Orleans and sub-ports in the New 
| Orleans district, and sates on commercial 
fertilizer from Little Rock to destina- 
‘tions in Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Missouri, and Mississippi are not un- 
:reasonable or otherwise unlawful, except 
lin relation to the Louisiana intrastate 
rates on commercial fertilizer and acid 
phosphate. 

| Entry of an order by the Commission 
with respect to the Louisiana intrstate 
rates will be held in abeyance to give 
‘the Public Service Commission of Louis- 
jiana an opportunity to bring the in- 


rates. 

The Commission’s findings, in Docket 
‘No. 8066, follow in full text: 

We find that the all-rail domestic, im- 
port, and coastwise rates on fertilizer 
and fertilizer materials, in carloads, 
!from New Orleans, New Orleans sub- 
i ports, Gulfport and Mobile to points in 
Arkansas, and the rates on fertilizer 
products (commercial fertilizer) from 
Little Rock to points in Arkansas, 
i Louisiana, Oklahoma, Missouri and Mis- 
sissippi were not and are not unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful, except in 
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Puddler to Be Displaced by New Process 


For Making Iron, Says Secretary of Labor 


Opportunity Opened for Continued Service of Older| 
Workmen, Declares Mr. Davis. | 


The Secretary of Labor, James J. 
Davis, in an address, February 11, at 
ceremonies incident to the breaking of 
ground for the new wrought iron mill 
of A. M. Byers Company, at Ambridge, 


| Pa., declared that if the new process of 


iron making to be used by the company 
comes into universal use, it will abolish 
the puddling iron process that has been 
practiced for centuries. 

It will also mean, he said, increased 
production and increased employment, 


and will cheapen the cost of iron and per- | 


haps open new industries for the work- 
ing of iron into new products. 

“This will mean,” said Secretary 
Davis, “an extension of new jobs for new 
men and, above all, with the lightening 


|of work in the making or iron, there is 


opportunity to continue in employment 
the older men.” 

Secretary Davis referred to the days 
when he “puddled” iron in the Pennsyl- 


| vania mills and declared that “puddling” 


was hardly the proper name for the 
trade. A puddler of. iron should be 
called what he is, he said, “a refiner of 
iron.” 

The full text of the section of his ad- 
dress dealing with the new process and 
its possible future follows! 

For at least 100 years they have 


been trying to invent a mechanism | 
to take the place of the human being | 
in front of the puddling furnace. My | 
father, and his father before him, had | 
heard of such an attempt and had seen | 
the device in operation in the north of 
England. 

In the early eighties in this country, 
at Girdy’s Run, Millvale, near Pitts- | 
burgh, they tried out such a machine. | 
and, while I never saw it, I remember 
as a young boy that they appointed a 
; representative from the mill in which 
I worked to inspect it. They were 
anxious then to know what the future 
| had in store for them, as the workers 
now are, 


Heretofore the effort had been to cre- 
ate a machine that would imitate the 
movements of a human worker. All 
such efforts failed. Now the  metal- 
| lurgist has stepped in and has probably 
| brought success. 

He has known better than to try mak. 
| ing a machine take the place of a man. 
Instead of a machine has invented a 
process. And where the machine always 
failed, the process works. 

The part of it which has convinced 





Supervisor with headquarters at New) 


March 15, and become a radio appeals | 


| 
The appointments made by President | 
Coolidge are under the terms of ord 


|eriminatory duties in China was agreed | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


' i isi a blic February | 
S. H. Ingberg, stated orally February 11. | twid: ina decision mane pS Ss 7 


‘trastate rates into line with interstate | 


Aviation Developin 


Special Legal Code 


Principles for Adjusting Rights 
In New Field Discussed. 


Development and expansion of avia- 
tion has not only opened new fields to 
human access and made available new 
commercial territory, but it has brought 
| about the basis of an entirely new field 
'of legal principles the scope of which 
lis not yet ascertainabie, it is stated in 


a report made public February 11 by | 


the Department of Justice. 
The report included a general state- 
ment by E. E. Danly, one of its at- 


torneys, who was its representative at | 
Aero- | 


the recent International Civil 
nautics Conference. (The full text of 
the statement by Danly will be found 
on Page 2. 

Among the outstanding problems 
which must be met and sovled is that 
centering around the question of state 
sovereignty over air spaces, says Mr. 
Danly. This, of course, involves the 
{further question of free passage over 
State lines und whether such passage 
should ‘ve accorded a status of innocent 
traffic. 


| Following is the full text of the De- 
| partment’s statement: 


Under the direction of the Attorney 
eneral of the United States, an at- 
torney of the Department of Justice at- 
tended the sessions of the Internationa] 


1G 
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Revision Is Favored 
Of New Corporation 
Law for Philippines 


Bill Providing Modernized 
Basis for Economic De- 
velopment Reported 
To the House. 


Modernization of the Philippine cor- 
poration law to meet the demand for 
economic development in the islands and 
to remove certain hindrances found in 
the existing corporation law is sought 


Committee, Insuiar Affairs has just 
favorably r@perted. to the House. 

The Jaw has already been approved by 
the Governor General of the Philippine 
Islands and the object of the present 
House measure is to give confirmation 
to the act passed by the Philippine Legis- 
lature. Parts of the Philippine act do 
not become effective “until approved by 
the Congress of the United States.” 

An analysis of the amendments to the 
existing corporation law as made public 
by the Committee follows in full text: 


Stock Holdings. 

Any person may be a stockholder in 
more than one agriculturai or mining 
| company, provided he does not hold more 
than 15 per cent of the voting stock; and, 
subject to the same limitation, a cor- 
| poration may likewise hold stock in one 





jmeons and, without limitation, may hold 
| stock in other classes of corporations, 
|are authorized, provided they are not for 
|the purpose of lessening competition or 
|creating a monopoly of any line of com- 
merce. (Secs. 15 and 20.) These pro- 
visions wiil permit the formation of mod- 
jern “holding corporations,” and “invest- 
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‘Gold Basis Recommended 


Return of Japan to an .actual gold 
basis as soon as possible is one of the 
recommendations of the Economic Com- 
mission appointed to study the question 
of the gold embargo, reports the Com- 
mercial Attache at Tokyo, Halleck A. 


just announced. 

| Statement follows: 
The commission made several addi- 

tional recommendations, which include 

intensive exploitation of resources and 

development of industry, the delegation 


The full text of the 





a flexible tariff system in order to render 
greater benefit to certain manufactur- 
ing industries, a system of export credit 
insurance, and the exemption from taxa- 
|tion of incomes from Japanese invest- 
ments abroad, 


je power to the government to institute 


Complete 
News Summary 


and Index 


. +. Of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on the Back 
Page. 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader, 


Turn to Back Page 
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in a bill (H. R. 16881) which the House | 


|or more agricultural or mining compan- | 


|foreign or domestic; and voting trusts | 


For Japanese Currency | 


Butts, the Department of Commerce has | 


| Change in Method 
Of Fixing Duties 
On Silk Is Urged 


‘House Committee Is Urged 
To Base Rates on Sell- 
ing Price of Imports 
In United States. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


‘Excess Production 
In Industry Asserted 


Higher Tariff Requested on 
Woven Silk Products and 
| Wearing Apparel By 


Producers. 
| 


| Requests for tarift changes that would 
|/mean increase of duties on spun silk, 
| woven silk fabrics, velvets and silk wear- 
jing apparel were made by a representa- 
tive of the domestic silk industry at the 
hearings of the House Ways and Means 
Committee February 11. The Committee 
took up Schedule 12, silk and silk manu- 
facturers schedule, which includes rayon, 
{for discussions of which two days had 
| been assigned. 


| While asking changes in duties on sev- 

eral kinds of silk products, Horace B. 
| Cheney, ‘speaking for the American Silk 
| Manufacturers’ Association, emphasized 


|a recommendation that the basis of as- | 


'sessing duties be changed from foreign 
valuation to selling prices of importa- 
tions in the United States. It was stated 
that the chief troubles of the industry 


at the present are due to overprdouc- | 


tion, which it was claimed arises from 
conditions brought about largely by the 
World War. 


| Overproduction Asserted. 


“An elimination of about one-third of | 


| the entire textile industry would be the 
j best thing that could happen to the in- 
dustry,” Mr. Cheney said. 

Increase in silk goods duties were op- 
| posed by Samuel Kridel for the Silk De- 
|fense Committee. 
| portations have fallen off since the Ford- 
|ney-McCumber Act was passed and that 
domestic production has “increased by 
'leap and bounds.” Conversion costs 
|abroad of a large proriortieff ‘af TMpo 
|tations are as high as in the United 
| States, he said, and he claimed that, 
| through the introduction of new weaves 
{and designs, many of the importations 
{are very helpful to domestic manu- 
| facturers. 
| Horace B. Cheney, of New York City, 
| made the plea for the Silk Association 
{of America of whose legislative com- 
| mittee he said he is chairman. The 
| association represents about 80 per cent 
| of the industry. he said. 
| He declared that the textile industries, 
including that of silk, suffered as did 
| agriculture from conditions growing out 
| of the war when silk manufacturers had 
| been called upon by the Government to 
|make extra efforts to produce not only 
|silk but suvplementary material for 
which there was a war need. Many 
| plants, he said, went to double and treble 
shifts and many continued to so operate 
after the war, causing what he termed 
;a “scramble” for business. 

There was overproduction as in the 
entire textile industry, said the witness, 
and the manufacturers have “continued 
|to make more goods than the market 
| would consume.” 

In view of domestic conditions, it was 
difficult to define the effect of importa- 
tions and the present tariff on them, but 
if conditions should become normal, he 
| stated, there would be almost certainly 
a great increase in importations, 

In addition to that, he said, the in- 
dustry’ faces a new situation, brought 
jabout by the French Government’s de- 
|mand that all American agents making 
| direct inquiries as to production costs, 
| Wages, etc., be withdrawn from France 
}and consular agents in France had been 
told, he said, not to ask embarrassing 
questions bearing on the assessment of 
American duties. This, said the wit- 
ness, makes it impossible to get exact 
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Cargo Limitation 
For Shi ps Requested 


‘Early Consideration of Load 
Line Measure Requested. 


Immediate consideration by the House 
of the Load Line bill for American ves- 
sels (S. 1781) which would limit all ves- 
sels of 250 gross tons or over in the for- 
eign and coastwise trade in loading 
cargoes was asked of the House Com- 
mittee on Rules by the Chairman of the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, Representative White 
(Rep.), of Lewiston, Me. Representative 
White asked for a special rule under 
which the bill may be considered by the 
| House, and requested that debate be 
limited to one hour. The Committee took 
the request under advisement. \ 

Chairman White said there are “two 
compelling reasons” for the enactment of 
the bill. The first is for the safety of 
the vessel, crew, and cargo, and the 
avoidance of damage, and the second that 
all the leading maritime nations have 
| load-line regulations and their laws re- 
quire foreign loading in their ports to 
|comply with their detailed requirements 
unless the nation concerned has its own 
load-line regulations. 

The load line, he explained to the 
Committee, is a mark placed on a ves- 
sel below which the vessel may not sub- 
merge. 

Foreign laws relating to load-line ap- 
ply to all flag vessels, Chairman White 
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oIntered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D.C. 


He declared that im- | 


por- | 
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Session of Senate 


Called for March 4 


President Proclaims Meeting to 
Receive Communications. 


President Coolidge on February 11 is- 
sued a proclamation calling a_ special 
session of the Senate at noon March 4 
to receive any communications the Chief 


Executive may send to that body. 
proclamation in full text follows: 


By the President of The United States 


of America, a proclamation: 

Whereas public interests require that 
| the Senate of the United States bq con- 
| vened at 12 o’clock noon on the 4th day 
of March next, éo receivesuch communi- 
sations as may be made by the Execu- 
tive; 

Now, therefore, I, Calvin Coolidge, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, do hereby proclaim and declare that 
an extraordinary occasion requires the 
Senate of the United States to convene 
at the Capitol, in the city of Washington, 
on the 4th day of March next, at 12 


o’clock noon, of which all persons who | 
| shall at that time be entitled to act as | 


members of that body are hereby re- 
quired to take notice. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused to be affixed the 
great seal of the United States. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


| Suggestions Asked 
_ Of Reserve Board to 


Control Speculation 


Senate Passes Resolution Re- 
questing Information and 
Recommendations 
For Legislation. 


The Senate adopted February 11 a 
996 


| resolution (S. Res. 323) requesting that 
the Federal Reserve Board give the Sen- 
ate information and suggestions regard- 
ing legislation which would tend to pre- 


The resolution was introduced by Sen- 
ator Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, as a 
substitute for another (S. Res. 319), in 
which Mr. Heflin. had requested the 


eral Reserve Banks. 

The resolution, as approved, read: 

“Resolved, that the Federal Reserve 
Board is hereby requested to give to the 
Senate any information and suggestions 
that it feels would be helpful in securing 
legislation necessary to correct the evil 
,complained of and prevent illegitimate 
and harmful speculation.” 

In the House, Representative Brand 
(Dem.), of Athens, Ga., introduced a 
resolution (H. J. Res. 414) calling for 
an investigation of the rediscount rate 
policy of the Federal Reserve Banks. 

Restriction by Law Urged. 

In the Senate debate Senator Caraway 

(Dem.), of Arkansas, said that gam- 


bling on the exchanges should be pro- | 


hibited. Certainly no unit of the Gov- 
ernment should have the power, he in- 
sisted, to say when there can or cannot 
be speculation. 
be done should be written into law, he 
asserted. 

“The law should say what is or is 
not legitimate speculation and not lodge 
this power in any board,” said Senator 
Caraway. 

Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
pointed out that the La Follette resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 113), which has been on 
the calendar since last May, directs the 
Federal Reserve Board to admonish 
member banks against lending for spec- 
ulation. 

“Because the Board has done _ pre- 
cisely what the La Follette resolution 


asks it to do, after the horse has been | 


stolen, we rush in here to lock the door,” 
said Senator Barkley. “I doubt whether 
anything could be more harmful than 
for Congress to step in and attempt to 
restrict loans by legislation, every time 
speculation is assumed to be too great. 
Competence of Reserve Board. 

“We have a competent Federal .Re- 
serve Board. I assume that last week 
it was just’fied in issuing its more or 
less sensational statement. I 
whether we can benefit the situation, 
though I do not object to the resolu- 
tion.” 

The real matter is not reached by the 
Heflin resolution, observed Senator 
Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, but the 
inquiry should go much further. 

“The Federal Reserve Board is a far 
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House to Consider 
Immigration Bills 


One Legislative Day Set Aside 
By Rules Committee. 


The House Committee on Rules agreed 
February 11 to provide a rule for setting 
aside one }egislative day for considera- 
tion of immigration legislation. Accord- 


ing to the House Committee on Immigra- 
tion, this day probably will be February 


15 or 16, with the following bills to be! 


brought up for action of the House: 

S. 5094, the Blease bill, for deporta- 
tion of undesirable aliens, as amended 
by the substitution of the text of H. R. 
16850, the Johnson alien-deportation bill. 

H. R, 16926, the Free ‘bill, granting 
preferences within the quota to highly 
skilled aliens needed in the development 
of American business, 

H. R. 16927, the Box bill, to clarify 
the law relating to temporary admis- 
sion of aliens to the United States, in- 


cluding the Mexican and Canadian ber- | 


ders, 


The 


vent harmful stock market speculation. | 


Board to. futaish information on -the | 
raising of the’ rediscount rates of Fed- | 


What may or may not | 


doubt | 


| American States 
Open Discussion 


~ On Trade Marks 


Four Committees Appointed 
At Opening Session of Pan 
American Conference 
At Washington. 


Draft of Proposed 
Convention Offered 


Basis for Discussion of Uni- 
form Procedure Presented 
Provision Made for 
Central Bureau. 


The Pan American Trade Mark Con- 
| ference was opened at the Pan Ameri- 
/ean Union, Washington, D. C., on Feb- * 
ruary 11 by the Secretary of State, 
| Frank B. Kellogg, and the Peruvian Am- 
| bassador, Hernan Velarde, acting, re- 
| spectively, in their capacity of Chair- 
|/man and Vice Chairman of the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union. 


| Ambassador Velarde characterized 
| trade marks as one of the most essen- 
| tial factors in the protection of industry, 
| a field which he described as the most 
restless in modern civilization. 

| Following the opening addresses, the 
| conference unanimously elected as per- 
manent chairman Francis White, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State in charge of 
Latin American Affairs. Each delega- 
tion was asked to appoint a vice chair- 


| man. 
| Draft Convention Presented. 


| A draft convention for uniform pro- 
cedure in the trade marks among the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere was 
presented to the conference by the Gov- 
erning Board of the Pan American 
Union. The draft had been prepared, it 
was announced, as a basis for the dis- 
cussion, 

Upon the suggestion of Dr. Gustavo 
Gutierrez, of Cuba, the-conference de- 
|cided to organize into three committees 
|upon which every participating country 
should be,.represented. ‘These ,commit- 
teés aré,. first, on. tradé.marks-arid ‘coms 
mercial names; second, on violation of 
trade marks and unfair competition; and 
third, on the work of the’ Inter-Ameri- 
can Trade Mark Office. 

Language Committee Appointed. 

It was also decided upon the sugges- 
tion of the Cuban delegate that a fourth 
committee of five members be appointed 
to reconcile differences in language 
which might crop out in the text of the 
trade mark convention. On this com- 
mittee it was decided to appoint two 
Spanish speaking members, representing 
;the northern and _ southern Spanish 
| language dialects, These are the Min- 
|ister of Uruguay, J.° Varela, and the 
| Minister of Panama, Dr. Ricardo J. Al- 
|faro. Other countries represented on 
the language committee are the United 
States, Brazil and Haiti. 

Protocal to be Prepared. 

The conference also decided to draw up 
not on'y a final convention but a proto- 
}col. The convention will provide for the 
| protection of trade marks but will not 
provide for the establishment of a trade 
mark office. The protocol will provide 
for the trade mark office. 

This decision was made, according to 
to the discussion which took place at 
the conference, because some nations, 
while willing to grant the recognition of 
trade marks, were not willing to go to 
the expense of participating in a Pan 
American trade marks bureau. 

A committee on credentials was ape 
pointed by Mr. White as follows: Dr, 
Castro Quesada, of Costa Rica; Francisco 
Suastegui, of Mexico; and Cano de la 
Vega, of Bolivia. 

Upon the motion of the Guatemalan 
Minter, Dr. Adrian Recinos, the dele- 
gate of Cuba, Dr. Gustavo Gutierrez, 
was designated to address the American 
Patent Law Association on the evening 
of February 12. 

The full text of Secretary Kellogg’s 
address follows: . 

“As chairman of the Governing Board 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Reclamation Survey 
Planned in Arizona 


Irrigation Effect of Black Can- 
yon Dam to Be Studied. 


A determination of how much of the 
land in Arizona under what is known as 
the Parker-Gila project, may be irri- 
gated from the Colorado River as an in- 
cident to the construction of the great 
dam at Black Canyon will be one of the 
first undertakings of the Reclamation 
Bureau, when the bill authorizing the 
Colorado River development becomes ef- 
fective, according to a statement made 
|public February 11 by the Department 
of the Interior. The statement in full 
text, follows: 

An item in that bill provides $250,000 
|for the investigation of the feasibility 
of various projects of irrigation and 
power development in the Colorado 
River Basin. The act singles out spe- 
cifically the Parker-Gila project and 
states that a report on its feasibility 
shall be made bv December 10, 19381, 
The money will not be available, how- 
ever, until the Bovider Canyon Act has 
been ratified by at least six of the seven 
Colorado River Basin States, 

With reference to the proceduite that 
will be followed in this study, thé Bu- 
reau of Reclamation cites the fact that, 
during the 26 years of its existence, it. 
has made similar studies and reports on 


| [Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 
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For Postal Employes 


3044) 
Reduction of Hours |Report to Department of Justice Discusses 


‘ 


New Field of Law Opened by Aviation 


State. and Individual Rights Over ‘Air Spaces Present 
On Saturday Favored Major Problems, Says E. E. Danly. 


House Committee Approves 
Plan to Provide Half-holi- 
day; Added Efficiency 


Is Foreseen. 


The House Committee on the Post Of- 
fice and Post Roads has just favorably 
reported to the House a bill (S. 3281) 
that would provide a shorter workday on 
Saturday for postal employes. 

In urging passage of the bill, the Com- 
mittee stated that it had been informed 


Questions involving the sovereignty of | 
the States in the air above their territo- 
ries constitute one of the outstanding 
legal problems arising from the devel-} 
opment of aviation, it is stated in a re- 
port on the legal phases of flying made 
for the Department of Justice and trans- 
|mitted to the Judiciary Committees of 
the House and Senate. | 


The report was prepared for the At-| 
jtorney General by E. E. Danly, of the; 


| Department of Justice, who represented | 


|the Department at the recent Interna-) 


| tional Civil Aeronautics Conference. The | 
|full text of the report, as made public 


by the Department of Labor that any | February 11, follows: 


; ‘ Q | 
increase in cost resulting from enact- | 
ment of the measure would be more than | 
offset by increase in efficiency. | 


| 


At present, the Committee stated, it! 
costs $133,000 less to produce $1,000,000 | 
of postal revenue than in 1921. The | 


Committee further pointed out that a 
shorter Saturday workday would be con- 
sonant with private commercial enter- | 
prise. ; 

The part of the report, made public 
February 11, dealing with the proposed 
legislation follows in full text. 

This bill provides for equal treatment 
of postal employes while at the same) 
time providing against any curtailment | 
of service. 

Adopted by Industries. 

Private industry has led the way in 
the movement toward shorter working 
hours and the ‘Saturday half-holiday. 
Some of the largest business enterprises 
in the country have for many years car- 
ried out the purpose of this measure. 
They have reported it to be beneficial | 
from a production standpoint. 

Your committee urges that postal em- 
ployment be kept as nearly in line as| 
possible in this regard with private em- 
ployment. It believes that the same good 
results will foliow. 

The present situation contains other 
elements of injustice. The employes of the 
Post Office Department in the executive 
offices in Washington now have a basic | 
42-hour week. During the summer months | 
this is reduced by the President’s Order 
establishing the Saturday half-holiday. 
Even with the enactment of this measure | 
the postal employes in the field will be 
working longer hours than the postal 
employes at the executive offices. 

According to the Department of Labor, | 
through official reports, the 44-hour week 
applies generally in the printing trades. | 
The average hours of work in the build- 
ing trades throughout the United States 
is 43.7. In many crafts and establish- 
ments the five-day, 40-hour week has} 
been adopted. 


Cost is Uncertain. 

It is impossible to estimate the cost 
involved in the measure since a large 
part of the reduction in working hours 
will be absorbed, just as is being done at 
present under the department order. 
There has been no increased expense in 
granting the Saturday half-holiday to a 
large number of postal employes during 
the last few years. 

First Assistant Postmaster General 
Bartlett in a memorandum in answer to a 
request for his opinion stated that he be- 
lieved that with economic administration | 
and with the public sentiment sympa- 
thetic with the idea, the cost in the post- 
office service would be something like 
$6,000,000. 

It will be necessary to use the services 
of substitutes to make up part of the) 
compensatory time granted regular em- | 
ployes who work in excess of four hours 
on Saturdays. While this will mean ad- 
ditional outlay it will help solve the prob- 
lem now confronting the Department as 
to substitutes. These workers are sub- 
ject to call at all hours for a period of 
years, in many cases, and yet the in- 
come received is pitifully small. Assur- 
ance of more hours of labor for these 
substitutes will make this reserve force 
of postal workers a more efficient body. 

Railway Mail Service. 

As to the railway-mail-service costs. 
the Department estimates that it will 
cost $3,700,000. That would mean that it 
is believed that more than 2,000 substi- 
tutes will be needed to meet the need. 

It is possible to determine the cost for 
railway postal clerks assigned to road 
service. Such clerks in Class A service | 
would be relieved for 92 hours per an- 
num, and for the number involved the 
cost would be $98,678. Clerks in Class 
B service would be relieved 122 hours per 
annum, and the cost would be $1,163,750. 

As to terminal cle) if even a sub- 
stitute clerk were used in lieu of regu- 
lar clerks four hours per week, the en- 
tire cost for these employes, including 
transfer clerks, would be $800,000. Aj} 
part of this cost would be absorbed dur- 
ing slack days by reduction of the force. | 
In any case it is believed that the addi- 
tional expenditure, computing also the 
night differential, would be approxi- 
mately $2,000,000. 

It is true that Congress has increased 
the salaries of postal employes during 
the past eight years, and that if the total 
additional payments during that period 
are considered it makes a large sum. 
llowever, increased efficiency has in fact 
lowered the cost of handling the mails. 
The cost per unit is less today than it 
was when the low salaries prevailed. 


Right to Waive Trial 
By Jury Orally Urged 
Bill Would Affect Civil Causes 


In District of Columbia. 


| 


Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, has just introduced a bill 
(S. 5750) in the Senate providing that 
a jury in civil causes in the District 
Courts may be waived by oral stipula- 
tion made in open court. 

The bill would amend Section 649 of 
the Revised Statutes (Title 28, U. S. C. 
773) which now provides that a jury 
may be waived in such causes only by 
a stipulation in writing. The full text 
of the section as proposed to be amended 
follows: 

Issues of fact in civil cases in any 
district court may be tried and deter- 
mined by the court, without the inter- 
vention of a jury, whenever the parties 
or their attorney of record, agree to 
waive a jury by a stipulation in writing 
filed with the clerk or by an oral stipu- 
lation made in open court and entered 
in the record, The finding of the court 
upon the facts, which may be either 
general or special, shall have the same 
effect as the verdict of a jury, 


s , 


|matters relating to. aviation. 
| these sub-sessions was devoted to a dis-j} 


| general conclusions reached in the dis- 


|lems are necessarily new and the con- 
| clusions reached were therefore not en- 


‘New Field of Law 


|a new territory to human access and 


|}of the new territory there has become 


| international wh 
| there should be a freedom of air space 
| somewhat similar to the freedom of the 


| clusive, 


| this lead with similar declarations. 


The full text of Mr. Danly’s memo-} 
randum follows: 

As you know, by your assignment, I| 
attended the sessions of: the International | 
Civil Aeronautics Conference held in} 
Washington, December 12-14, 1928, as 
a representative of the Department of 
Justice. Delegates were present from 
forty countries. The forenoons of the! 
Convention days were given over to} 
plenary sessions, and during the after- 
noons sub-sessions were held for the 
discussion in more degail of different 
One of 


cussion of the law of aerial navigation, 
and I have thought it proper to very 
briefly state what seemed to me to be the! 


cussion. Since substantial progress in 
aviation has been made only within the 
past few years many of the legal prob- 


tirely definite. I am merely stating what 
seemed to be the prevailing views. 


Opened by Aviation 
The development of the means of 
aerial navigation has suddenly opened 


made available a new field of commerce. | 
Coincident with the occupancy and use} 





necessary, as always it must, a state-! 
ment and understanding of the rights | 


| incident to the occupancy and use. These} 


rights naturally group themselves into! 
two classes,—first, the rights of States | 
(the term being used in the international ! 
sense) in their relationship to other} 


| States, and second, the rights between | 


a State and its subjects and among its 
subjects. 

Aeronautics in International Law: As 
might be expected, the advent of aerial 
navigation gave rise to conflicting views | 
as to what principles should prevail in 
relationships—w hether 


high seas, er whether each state should 
possess a sovereignty, qualified or ex- 
over the air spaces above its! 
Between the year 1900 and 
the outbreak of the Great War three 
views had the support of adherents. 
First, there were those who held that 


domain. 


| the air not being susceptible of posses- | 
{sion and subjection was therefore not} 


subject to the exercise of the powers of 
sovereignty. Second, others held that 
the State had certain rights in the air 
spaces above its territory which, how- 
ever, did not amount to positive and ex- | 
clusive rights of sovereignty. Third, 


| another group adhered to the view that 
| each State possessed an exclusive and un- 


limited sovereignty over the air space 
supervening over its territory. 

The principle of State sovereignty over 
air spaces was asserted in legislative 
enactmenis in Great Britain in 1911 and} 
1915 and was made the basis of an agree- | 
ment between France and Germany in 
1913. In Russia a ministerial decree was 
issued in 1914 forbidding the passage of 
aircraft of other countries over its west- | 
ern border. This decree was. slightly 
modified upon a reciprocity basis. Dif- 
ferent interpretations were placed upon 
these expressions and thus at the time 
of the beginning of the Great War con- ; 
siderable difference of opinion and con- | 
fusion existed as to what doctrine should! 
prevail. 


Restriction of Aviation 


As Development of War 
Immediately after the outbreak of the 
War Switzerland proclaimed her neu- | 
trality and informed the belligerent | 
powers that no foreign aircraft would be! 
permitted to fly over Swiss territory. ; 
Passage of aircraft over her territory 
was later characterized by Switzerland | 
in protests submitted to the offending | 
governments as violations of her sov- 
ereignty. Other neutral powers ponetres i 
No 
belligerent lodged a protest against the 
attitude taken by these States and that 


|attitude gained the support of custom | 


and public opinion. The principle, thus | 
strengthened, has since had almost uni- 
versal approval in international conven- 
tions and in the legislative enactments 
of most States, including the United 
States. | 

With the acceptance of the principle 
of state sovereignty it at once became 
apparent that unless the privilege of | 
innocent passage was accorded by each 
state to the nationals of other states | 
aerial communication between states 
could not be had. No law existed under 
Which a right of such innocent passage 
could be claimed, The principle of aerial | 
sovereignty born of international cus- | 
tom observed during the war was silent 
on the point of innocent passage and it 
became necessary that there should be | 
some manifestation of the granting of | 
this necessary privilege. This manifesta- 
tion took the form of group action in two 
important instances and in the form of 
bilateral treaties in a great many in- 
stances. The first of the important group 
actions was the Air Navigation Conven- 
tion of October 13, 1919, held in Paris. 
Twenty-eight States, including those 
which entered the compact at its incep- 
tion and those which have since joined, 
have ratified this treaty, (The United 
States signed the Convention but has not 
ratified it. The doctrine that each State 
has complete and exclusive sovereignty 
over the air spaces above its territory 
was accepted by the States joining the 
Convention as fundamental and it be- 
came a basis upon which the joint agree- 
ment was predicated. The Convention 
was prompted by the fact that the con- 
tracting parties recognized the progress 
of aerial navigation and that the estab- 
lishment of rules of universal applica- 
tion was desirable. In the Convention 
each contracting State undertook to ac- 
cord in time of peace freedom of inno- 
cent passage above its territory to the 
aircraft of other contracting parties, pro- 
vided the conditions of the Convention 
were observed. The second important 





jexample of group action was the Havana 


| suitable nationality and 


Convention dated February 20, 
which was signed by 20 Latin-American 
States and by the United States. This 
Convention has not been ratified by any 
of the States party to it unless such 
ratification has taken place very recently. 
It has not been ratified by the United 
States. In the Havana Convention a sub- | 
stantial part of the rules relating to} 
navigation of the air was adopted, in | 


many instances, in the identical language | 


used in the Paris Convention. The prin- | H. R. 16875, authorizing narcotic agents | 
ciple of State sovereignty was recognized | to function abroad, were discussed before | COMPressor, 


and the contracting parties accorded to | 
each other the privilege of innocent pas- 
sage. | 
| 
} 


Navigation of Air 


‘Regulated by Treaties 


More than 500 bilateral treaties regu- | 
lating the conduct of international air! 
navigation and prescribing the condi- | 
tions upon which freedom of innocent | 
passage has been accorded by each of the 


/contracting parties to the national air- 


craft of the others have been made. In 
addition to this many States have passed 
domestic legislation covering navigation 
of the air over their territories in which 
the principle of air sovereignty is ac-| 
cepted, and in none of this legislation} 
can there be found provisions denying | 
the freedom of innocent passage of the 
aircraft of other States on peaceful mis- | 
sion. al 

Since freedom of innocent passage is | 
an accorded privilege it may be exercised | 
only in compliance with such conditions 


as may be imposed. The conditions usu- tion, narcotic agents of the Bureau of | 
jally imposed relate to safeguarding the | Prohibition to duty abroad to obtain in- 


interest of the State flown over, desig- 


| nating the frontier points of entry and 
| departure, designating places where they 


may or shall land in case the course is 


not a trans-State flight, transporting of | emugeled narcotics or detection or ap- 


| prehension of those responsi 


d 


material by which the danger to life an 


' property is enhanced, the prohibiting the 


carrying of photographic apparatus ex- 
cept under restrictions requiring that 
identification 
marks be displayed on the craft, reserv- 
ing the right to visit and inspect alien 
aircraft, requiring that the craft be air- 
worthy and manned by competent crew, 
requiring that the provisions of the Im- | 
migration Laws be met, and many other 
things. | 

These general rules of conduct,apply- | 
ing to international air navigation have | 
arisen largely as the result of an almost | 
universal acceptance of the doctrine of | 


| State sovereignty and the recognition of 


the necessity of permitting freedom of 


| innocent passage to national aircraft of 
| sister States in time of peace. 


As time 
goes on and these principles receive sup- 
port from continued application and 
recognition they, and others, probably 
will make for themselves a definite place 
in the law of nations. 

Domestic Law of Aeronautics: The 
field of law as applied to aeronautics 
as an industry is very broad and covers 
a large number of phases. The ques- 
tion of State sovereignty over air space 
raises a fundamental problem in the con- 
sideration of the law of aviation as ap- 
plied within a given State, for the right 
of the State to control navigation of 
the air space over its territory is de- 
pendent on the existence of such sov- 
ereignty. As has been stated, it is now 
generally conceded that such sovereignty 
exists. Much of the domestic legisla- 
tion on the subject presupposes the ex- 
istence of such sovereignty and the ex- 
istence of the right to control and regu- 
late the use of the air spaces. 


Ownership of Air Spaces 


Affected by Land Titles 


Another fundamental problem, one 
which applies more directly to private 
law than to public law, is the question 
of the ownership of the air spaces. Here 
we find ourselves confronted with the 
ancient maxim that the owner of the 
ground owns to the center of the earth 
and the air space to the heavens above. 
If this principle were to obtain without 
qualification as a fundamental principle 
of law every flighc of an airplane over 
property owned by another would consti- 
tute a trespass and render the trespasser 
liable for such damage, if any, as might 
be proven, and a repetition of such tres- 
pass might be enjoined. The American 
Bar Association has urged upon the 
States the passage of uniform air law 
granting a legal right of flight over all 
privately owned property, and this law 
has been adopted by many States. It is 
to be noted that the principle of law 


; above referred to was adopted at a time 


when it was unimportant who owned the 
air spaces above reasonable heights, and 
there is a general feeling among the lead- 
ers of the bar that the courts will gradu- 
ally recede from their former position 


| and that the question of trespass will be 


obviated. An indication of this trend 
of legal thought appears in the case of 
Johnson v. Curtis Northwest Airplane 
Company, et al., which was tried in a 
district court of Minnesota, and not re- 
ported, in which Judge James C. Michael 
made the following comment: 

“Condemnation of airlanes is not fea- 
sible, because aircraft cannot adhere 
strictly to a defined course. 

“Common-law rules are sufficiently 
flexible to adapt themselves to new con- 
litions arising out of modern progress, 
nd it is within the legitimate province 
of the courts te so construe and apply 
them, 

“The air, so far as it is in direct rela- 


tion to the comfort and enjoyment of the | 


land, is appurtenant to the land, and no 
less the subject of protection than .the 
land itself, but when, as here, the air 
is to be considered at an altitude of 
2,000 feet or more, to contend that it is 


a part of the realty, as affecting the | 


right of air navigation, is only a legal 
fiction, devoid of substantial merit. Under 
the most technical application of the 


rule, air flights at such an altitude can | 


amount to no more thar instantaneous, 


constructive trespass. Mowern progress | 
and great public interest should not be! 


blocked by unnecessary legal refinements. 
Right to Recover 


Actual Damages Sustained 

“Failure to sustain the plaintiff’s con- 
tention, relative to upper air trespass, 
does not deprive him of any substantial 
rights, or militate against his appro- 
priate and adequate remedies for re- 
covery of damages and injunctive relief 
in cases of actual trespass or the com- 
mission of a nuisance.” 


It may therefore be said that the legal | 


right of flight over private property is 
supported by Federal statute, the stat- 
utes of many States, by court decisions 
and by the predominating opinion of the 
members of the bar generally. 


In the United States where we have | 


48 States, each with a limited inde- 
pendent. sovereignty of its own, there 
are additional problems, In 1926 when 


1928, | 


| 
| 


' 


| place. 


Legislation to Extend 
Efforts for Control of 


te 
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Puddler to Be Dis placed b y N ew Process 


For Making Iron, Says Secretary of Labor 


Opportunity Opened for Continued Service of Older 
Drug Traffic Urged ._  Workmen, Declares Mr. Davis. 


Bills to Pay Informers and 
To Permit Federal Agents 
To Operate Abroad 
Are Advocated. 

Two anti-narcotic bills, H, R. 16874, 


authorizing pay for information con 
ing violations of narcotic laws, and 


cerni 


a House Judiciary subcommittee Febru- 
aury 11. 


Ss ’ 
L. C. Nutt, Deputy Commissioner of | 
Prohibition in charge of narcotic law} 
enforcement, and J. J. Britt, general | 
counsel of the Prohibition Bureau, were | 
witnesses. Representative Christopher- 
son (Rep.), of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., pre- | 
sided. 
tion. 
The first bill would empower the Pro- 
hibition Commissioner to pay” any per- 
son, from narcotic law enforcement 
funds, for information concerning viola- | 
tion or attempted violation of such law, 
such money as he may deem appropriate, 
without reference to any rewards to} 
which such person may otherwise be en- | 
titled by law. 


Inquiries Abroad Proposed. - 


The second bill would authorize the) 
Commissioner to assign, in his discre-| 


| 
| 


formation concerning “identity, record, 
or activity of anv person known or sus- 
pected to be engaged in illicit narcotic- 
drug traffic,” with a view to seizures of 


ble or their 
abettors. It would authorize hiring such 
additional inspectors and agents as may 
be necessary. The expense would be 


| defrayed out of the funds appropriated 


for the narcotic service. 


| All three witnesses advocated the pro- 


posed legislation, and at the close of the} 
testimony, Chairman Christopherson an- | 
nounced the Committee would confer | 
with the Department of State on its 
views on the subject. 

Representative Fish told the subcom- 
mittee that the narcotic situation in the 
United States has become very serious 
during the last few years. He said that 
factories abroad have been over-produc- 
ing drugs and the main difficulty in this 
country in the enforcement of the law is 
that it is very difficult to prevent smug- 
gling of these products. He told of the 
ingenuity with which they are brought 
in in packages of various kinds. . 

The object of the two bills, he said, is 
to help narcotic enforcement by making 
it possible to secure evidence abroad as 
to origin of the narcotics that are being 
brought in unlawfully and to secure evi- 


dence in the United States against the | 


“men higher up.” He said the narcotic 
unit of the Prohibition Bureau has done 
everything possible under the authority 
it has. There are thousands of narcotic 
peddlers operating in the United States, 
he declared, and the profits are tremen- 


dous, so that for every peddler arrested | 


there is one or more ready to take his 
The narcotic unit has 260 agents 
employed in enforcing the narcotic law. 
The principal drugs brought in are 
morphine, cocaine and heroin, he stated. 

Mr. Nutt, in charge of narcotic law 


(Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 


Congress passed the Regulatory Act it 
committed the administration of the act 
to the Secretary of Commerce. Power 
of Congress over this subject is derived 
from the commerce clause of the Consti- 


tution and_its application must, there- | 


fore, be limited to the regulation of air- 
craft engaged in interstate or foreign 
commerce. The Secretary of Commerce 
is authorized to and has made regula- 


tions requiring the registration of air- | 
planes, establishing rules of flight, fixing | 


a standard of efficiency for aircraft and 
covering many other phases of the in- 
dustry. As stated above, the regulatory 
measures which have been so adopted by 


many of the States conform in many | 
particulars to that adopted in the Fed- | 


eral act. An effort is now being made 
to unifv the State enactments as much 
as possible. 

On the question of liability of the 
transport company to passengers or to 
the owners of freight being transported, 
there are few if any decisions. The dis- 
cussion at the Conference indicated that 
the transport companies have assumed 
that they would be liable for such losses 
and have protected themselves by insur- 
ance. The premium rates of the insur- 
ance companies are based upon the as- 
sumption that the liability is actual and 
they have not contested the question. 
Liability to the passenger where he is an 
adult and otherwise competent to con- 
tract is usually released in advance, but 
there may be some doubt whether such 
release would be effectual where the 
transport company is a common carrier 
with established routes and schedules and 


holds itself out to carry any one for a| 


stipulated compensation. There is also 
doubt as to whether the passenger could 
| by waiver release the transport company 
|from liability to the members of his 
family in favor of whom liability might 
otherwise exist. 

On the whole, the view generally held 
was that liability of an owner and/or 
operator of aircraft for 


the persons and property of others is 
based upon, and wil be determined by, 
the ordinary and familiar rules of law 
applicable generally to liability for dam- 
ages from such cause, This, also, is a 
risk which the insurance companies as- 
sume, and neither the 
pany, nor insurance companies, have re- 
sisted liability in the courts. 

Doubtless, cases will arise at an early 
| date at which these questions of lia- 
| bility will be determined. Sincé attend- 
| ing the Conference my attention was at- 
| tracted to a press report of a case in 
| Chicago, in which an aviator was held 
| liable for damages done by him in flight 
to an automobile belonging to the 
plaintiff, 

In this short memorandum I have at- 
| tempted to speak of some of the ques- 
tions which were discussed at the Con- 
ference, There are, of course, a great 
|; many legal propositions involved in the 
| industry which did not have special ap- 
plication to aviation as an industry, and 
these question are therefore omitted, 
Navigation of the air is in its. infancy. 
In the discussions at the Conference the 
belief was expressed that, as the industry 
is developed, a field of law of corres- 
\ ponding importance will be opened, 


|opportunity to continue in employment 


: damages oc- | 
curring through his fault or neglect to | 


transport com- | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


me of its success is the dropping of the 
old idea of the “heat” and substituting 
a ball of iron weighing 2,500 to 3,000 
weight, and making this in a_ short 
time. The stuff I saw come through the 
| process had the look of real iron, and it 
| met the test of puddled iron, 

But as the human puddler has been 
| replaced by this new process, so the old 
“squeezer” has given way to the new 
The old “squeezer” would 
| never have been able to swallow a 3,000- 
| pound ball of iron. This great mass of 


> , . | iron that s out of the process the 
Representative Fish (Rep.), of Garti-| compressor handles P 


son, N. Y., sponsor of both measures; | presses it out into a bloom and rolls it 


like a pill, and 


out in a tandem mill. 


Muck Rolls Worker 


And Puddler Displaced 
When I saw that I knew that not only 


The subcommittee reserved ac-|Was the old human -puddler gone from 


the making of iron. The “muck rolls 
worker” had gone with him. 

There is a saving, too, because, under 
the old method, in the production of 2,500 
|to 3,000 weight of iron, with two crop 
ends to the ball, three balls to the heat, 
and five heats a day, there were 30 crop 
ends; but with this new process there are 
but two crop ends to the same weight. 
And while, as just stated, it formerly re- 
quired a day’s labor to produce this 
weight of iron, it can now be produced 
in a half hour. 

If this new process comes into uni- 
versal use, it sings the requiem of the} 
iron puddler. But at the same time it 
| lifts a load off his back and wipes the 
| sweat from his brow. Lighter work takes 
| the place of the old drudgery. 
| That old trade of the puddler made 
| strong men stronger still, but it broke 
|the backs of many a man who found 
| he could not stand it. | 

This new process will mean increased | 
| production, too; which means giving em- 
| ployment to more men, cheapening, the 
cost of iron so that more of it can be 
sold and used, and perhaps opening new 
industries for the working of jron into 
new products, with still further exten- 
sion of new jobs to new men. 

But above all, with this lightening of 
the work in the making of iron there is | 


| 


the older man. I know of no one in the 

mill at Girard who could not take one 
of these new process jobs. Here is where 
Byers and Company can set an example 
by keeping on their old employes instead 
‘of recruiting new workers and fitting | 
them into this process. 

It seems to me that if a man is nor- 
mal physically and mentally at 70, he 
could do any one of the many jobs I 
| have seen under this new process. Take 
care of these older men! That is the! 
gospel I have preached for eight years! 
as Secretary of Labor. 

The beauty of employing the older 
man is that it extends the working life) 
of these men at Girard because they can 
do this work. While compensatory or-| 
ganizations are demanding youth in our 
industry, here is your experiment to 
show that age is more careful, more 
|valuable, more reliable than youth, 

Of course I have seen this new process | 
only in its crude and experimental form, 
but_it is clear already that ample pro- 
tection must be thrown around these} 
great vessels of molten metal, or great} 
danger will be present. And there is 
‘always another and broader danger in 
{the introduction of every new process 
| or mechanism which throws many men 
out of the trades which it has cost them} 
years of their lives to learn. Indeed} 
that danger of displacing men, even tem- 
| porarily, is one of the far-reaching eco- 
nomic problems of our time. 


Speeding Up Production 


As Benefit to Humanity 

In the long run every new process or 
method or machine that improves or) 
speeds production and cuts down its cost 
|in money and labor is a boon to human-| 
ity. This wonderful American standard 
of living we all enjoy would be impos- 
sible without machine production. In} 
the days of hand-labor it would have 
cost so much that kings themselves could 
|not have afforded it. | 
It is the machine that.cuts down costs | 
| by producing goods with little effort and} 
jin great volume, that makes possible the 
ithousand and one comforts and enjoy- | 
ments we have today. And it is the in-| 
| troduction of machinery that has made a; 
| good living possible for our present pop- | 
| ulation, which is vastly greater than that 
jof 100 years ago. 
| It is almost literally true to say that| 
{human beings themselves are one of the! 
|products of machinery... For as ma- 
\chinery has cheapened goods and opened 
|up new jobs, nature has met the demand 
'for people to fill these jobs. 
| But now machinery threatens to be- 
|come so refined that it no longer needs 
| so many people to run it, and is there- | 
fore turning to devour the very people | 
it brought into being. It will surely do: 
this if we do not at once do our utmost 
| to open new industries and new occu- 
| pations, 
| To my mind that is one of the pressing 


Nicaragua Organizes 
National Trade Board 


Objective Is Promotion of Com- 
merece With United States. 


A National Chamber of Commerce has 
been organized in Nicaragua, it has just 
been stated by the Department of Com- 
merce, One of the objects of this or- 
ganization is to foster better relations 
with the United States. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The Nicaraguan Congress has recently 

‘approved the statutes of the newly 
‘formed “Camara Nacional de Commercio 
|e Industrias de Managua (National 
|Chamber of Commerce and Industry), 
| giving it legal status as a corporation, 
|and granting certain privileges, such as 
|free telephone, telegraph, and postal 
| service, states American Consul Christian 
|T. Steger, Corinto, Nicaragua, in a re- 
| port dated December 24, 1928, 
| In announcing the formation of the 
| Chamber, the Secretary states that, de- 
|siring especially to assist in fostering 
good relations with the United States, 
the Chamber will be pleased to receive 
from American firms, catalogues, printed 
matter descriptive of American products, 
trade -journals, and publications of 
American Chambers of Commerce. All 
such publications received by the Cham- 
‘ber will be available to the public of 
| Nicaragua, 





! smash. 


|restaurants and hotels. 
; numberless instances of this tendency of | 


duties of the industrial leaders of to- 
morrow. It is not merely a humani- 
tarian duty, although humanity itself 
would demand that we exert ourselves 
to see our people fully employed and 
able to enjoy life. But there is a reason 
stronger still why we should see that 
every one has profitable work to do. 
These wonderful new machines are 


; capable of turning out an even greater 


volume of production. But what is that 
production going to be worth if we have 
not people enough to consume this 
larger product? 

If every man and woman who wants 
to work is not kept fully employed at 
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good wages and furnished with ample | 


buying power, our prosperity will go to 
Our machines will be able to 
fill the stores and warehouses to the 
bursting point, but there will be no one 
to buy these things. The market place 
will be overstocked. with goods and 
empty of buyers. 

We must welcome every new way of 
turning out wealth—ways like this new 
process of making iron. We must gladly 
acclaim every device that lifts the loads 
from human backs and saves their lives 
from danger. 
utmost to open new industries as fast 
as we speed up the old ones. 

The great inventor of the future will 
be the one who invents, not a single new 
machine, but a whole new industry. The 


human wants and desires, which it will 
take new industries to supply. 
our energies have gone into speeding 
up the older industries. 


But we must strive our | 


| mittee, 


| dividual 





The new day | 


we face calls for whole new industries, | 


with the jobs they hold out to those | 


displaced from the old ones. . 


Problem of Unemployment 
Created by Machinery 


Just to show you how real this danger {Immigration Restriction Conference. 


is, if we do not do something to meet 
it, let me quote you a few figures. The 


railroads of this country are handling | 
a greater volume of transportation than | 


ever before, but they are doing this with 
350,000 fewer employes than’ they used 
to need. 
have shown them how to do this work 
with fewer workers. 

In copper smelters they are increasing 
their output enormously, with but a third 
of the workers once needed. One single 


machine now turns out all the glass car- | 
| boys the country can use, where formerly 


700 men were needed to do this work. 
So it runs through every industry. 


| Science and invention are getting out 
| more products with fewer workers. 


Fortunately industry contains within 
itself the power to correct this danger 
at least in part. New industries tend to 
grow automatically out of the old ones. 
Thus the automobile industry, while it 
too now turns out a greater volume with 


| fewer employes, has nevertheless opened 


up new occupations, It has made pos- 


| sible the motor bus, and we are reliably 


informed that 100,000 people have found 
jobs as bus drivers. f 

The motor trucking systeZas employ 
far more ‘drivers than the old horse 
drawn vehicles. There are today more 
chauffeurs and taxi drivers than there 


were coachmen before the advent of the | 


automobile. Thousands of mechanics 
have found it possible to thrive by open- 
ing repair and paint shops for automo- 
biles, service stations, gas stations, and 
produce stands and restaurants beside 
the roads. 

The automobile has taken thousands of 


people on vacations in their cars, and | 


thus has extended the hotel business, so 
that several hundred thousand more peo- 
ple are employed than ever before in 
One can 


one industry to open up other industries, 
Nevertheless my warning is that we 


must not leave this proéess to the opera- | 
We must far more | 


tion of blind forces. 
deliberately seek to create and develop 


employment opportunities. 

Above all, we must adopt a wholly 
new attitude toward the older employe. 
One of the unfortunate tendencies of our 
time is the habit of employers to draw 
the deadline in their industries and re- 


find | 


;as a member of the New 





| of 50. 





DatLy 


Proposal to Defer 
National Origins 


Clause Is Opposed 


Early Application of Revised 
Basis for Immigration 


Is Said to Be 
Necessary. 


Hearings before the Senate Committee 


;on Immigration on a resolution (S. Res. 


192) of Senator Nye (Rep.), of North 
Dakota, postponing application of the 
national origins clause to immigration 
quotas for another year will be closed 
February 13, the Chairman of the Com- 
Senator Johnson (Rep.), of 
California, announced February 11. The 


| Committee on that day heard several 


witnesses in opposition to the resolution. 

The Secretary General of the Sons of 
the American Revolution, Frank B. 
Steel, told the Committee that his or- 
ganization, with a membership of 20,- 
000, had gone on record unanimously at 
its last convention in favor of the na- 
tional origins clause. Included in this 
membership, he said, are the President, 
President-elect, the Vice President and 
several cabinet officers. This vote in 
favor of the clause does not commit in- 
members, however, said the 
witness. 


Asks Early Application. 


Early application of the national 


| origins clause, he stated, is essential in 


meeting a “dangerous situation” which 


oes . {education has failed to solve. 
scientist must strive to search out new | 


Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 


Stine She called attention to an article put in the 


Congressional Record in 1926 by Senator 
Copeland (Dem.), of New York, in which 
the author, David Maier, declared that 
Captain John B. Trevor was of British 
sympathy and an American citizen 
through naturalization. Captain Trevor 
has appeared before the Committee in 
opposition to the Nye resolution, both 
York State 
Chamber of Commerce, and the National 


Record Is Questioved. 
Senator Reed asked Captain Trevor 
if Mr. Maier was not an ex-convict of 
Sing Sing and in the pay of the German 


|Government to oppose the national orig- 


New and improved methods | ins clause. 


An affidavit by a former New York 


| City police officer to the effect that Mr. 


Maier had served a sentence for bribery, 


|or attempted bribery, was submitted by 


Captain Trevor. The witness also said 
he had evidence to the effect that Mr. 


|Maier had received $50,000 from Ger- 
|many, though he was unable to say 


whether the fund came from the German 


| Government. 


Mrs. William S. Walker, vice presi- 


| dent of the National Society Daughters 
|of the American Revolution, next took 


the stand against the Nye resolution. 
Criticism of the national origins 


| Clause is not sound on the basis of sta- 
| tistics, she asserted, and it should be 


immediately put into effect. 


In some industries a man over 40 
is refused employment. In many more 
the man who reaches 50 is automatically 
dropped, 

I do not need to paint to you people 
what a tragedy this is in the lives of 
faithful men and women who have given 
the best of years of their lives to honest 
and skilled production, only to be 
dropped into possible want at the very 
time of life when they can least endure 
that fate. 

The inhumanity of such treatment 
speaks for itself. But it is also bad 
business. The older worker has amassed 
a lifetime of skill and steadiness. 

At 50 his judgment and loyalty are 
worth far more than they were at 20, 
and in these days of automatic labor- 
saving machinery the older man is as 
capable of running these machines as the 
younger fellow. The employer who 
arbitrarily fires his men simply because 
they have faithfully toiled on to 50 
years, is not only wanting in humanity. 


y : ‘ I | His business judgment is open to doubt, 
these new industries with their jobs and | 


I believe the day will come when pub- 
lic opinion will step in, in this matter of 
discharging good and sound men at the 
early age of 50. When that day comes, 
the employer who still practices this 
policy will be shamed out of the com- 
munity and shunned by all good busi- 


fuse to employ any man above the age|ness men. 
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Plan for Regulati n 
Of Cotton Markets 
Debated in Senate 


Measure Would Restrict Fu- 
tures Dealing to Contracts 


On Which Actual De- 
livery Is Intended. 


The Caraway bill (S. 1093) to prevent 
the sale of cotton and grain in futures 
markets, which has been the unfinished 
business of the Senate since disposition 


i Feb 5, | 3 
= enn, peeeaen Se Seneaaty | the privilege of welcoming the delegates 


became the subject of debate in the Sen- 
ate February 11 for the first time during 
the current session. ; ; 
This proposal of Senator Caraway 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, would prohibit the 
sale of futures by any person who did 
not own and intend actual delivery of the 
commodity or the purchase of futures by 
anyone who did not expect to receive 
the actual commodity. The bill was re- 
ported favorably by the Committee on 


Agriculture and Forestry at the last ses- | 


sion. ° 

Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, 
proposed an an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute, the Vinson bill (H. R. 
13646) which was passed by the House 


January 21. The Vinson measure writes | 


into law for the cotton exchanges the 
same regulations which are applied to 
grain exchanges by the Grain Futures 
Act 


you are going to have a gamblers’ mar- 
ket,” the author of the bill declared. “If 
you do not think the farmer is entitled 
to:a stable market, then vote against 
this bill.” 

Legitimate hedging is impossible on 
future markéts because of the specula- 
tion and manipulation, he asserted. 

“Buying something from someone who 
doesn’t have it, and never expecting de- 
livery, is gambling, not hedging,” he 
stated. 

Futures markets “rob the producer 
and the consumer and make a profit only 
for the manipulator,” he continued. 

Senator Caraway reviewed the trad- 
ing operations outlined to the Cotton 
Investigating Committee last spring by 
William L. Clayton, of Anderson, Clay- 
ton & Company, Houston cotton mer- 
chants. Mr. Clayton, he said, is “the 
shrewdest gambler that ever went on 
the cotton exchange.” The fact that 
Mr. Clayton had “shorn the wolves as 
well as the lambs” was the basis of the 
entire investigation, argued Senator Car- 
away, and Mr. Clayton’s defense had 
been “he played the game according to 
the rules.” 

The Senator emphatically denied what 
he said would be advanced by opponents 
to his bill, namely, that futures markets 
keep the price of cotton up. Cotton did 
not drop to 6 cents a pound at the out- 
break of the World War because the 
futures markets were closed, asserted 
the Senator, but the futures markets 
closed because the price was broken. 

Passage of the Caraway bill would 
bring a “terrific disruption of business,” 
the Senate was told by Senator Ransdell 
(Dem.), of Louisiana, who is author of 
a minority adverse report on the meas- 
ure from the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Closing of the exchanges would per- 
mit combinations of spot cotton pur- 
chasers to drive down the price of cot- 
ton, said the Senator. He quoted from 
testimony of Mr. Clayton to the effect 
that 60 per cent of the trading on fu- 
ture exchanges was legitimate hedging. 


Committee Meetings 


of the 


Senate and House 
February 12, 1929. 


Senate 
Commerce, hearing on bids for sale of 
‘United States Lines, 10:30 a. m. 


House 

Appropriations, executive, 
mittee, legislative 
10:30 a. m. 

Ways and Means, hearing, tariff, silk 
and silk goods, 10 a. m. 

Naval Affairs, hearing, general legis- 
lation, 10:30 a. m. 

Immigration, executive, regular meet- 
ing, 10:30 a. m. 

Public Lands, executive, mining claims 
in National Forests, 10:30 a. m. 


full com- 
appropriation bill, 


House Passes Four Bills 
For District of Columbia 


Four bills relating to government of 
the District of Columbia were passed 
February 11 by the House. They were: 

S. 4441.—Amending the laws relating 
to methods of assessment and collection 
of taxes in the District. 

S. 3178.—Providing additional method 
for collecting taxes in the District, with 
relation to real estate sold for nonpay- 
ment of taxes, etc. 

H. R. 16274.—Providing for establish- 
ment of a municipal and civic center in 
the District, authorizing acquisition of 
land for the purpose in the area bounded 
by Louisiana Avenue, Indiana Avenue, 
Third Street, Pennsylvania Avenue, and 
Sixth Street, northwest, opposite Judi- 
ciary Square. 

_H. R. 13752.—Providing for construc- 

tion of a children’s tuberculosis sani- 
tarium, with authorization of $500,000 
appropriation for site and buildings. 


Senate Committee Favors 
Nomination of Mr. Lenihan 


The nomination of James J. Lenihan 
to be United States District Judge for 


the Panama Canal Zone was approved on | 


February 11 by the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The Committee met in executive ses- 
sion and the action taken was. announced 
by the chairman, Senator Norris (Rep.), 
Nebraska, 


Special Judicial Code 
Is Developed for Aviation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Civil Aeronautics Conference held in 
Washington on December 12-14, 1928, 
as a representative of the Department. 


A report was made to the Attorney | 


General regarding the discussion of legai 
questions, and of the history of the 


origin and application of the laws of | 


the different foreign nations, the United 
States and the several states of the 
American Union in _ the 


“You cannot have a stable market if | 








Conference, | 


| Representatives of American States 
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Open Conference on Trade Marks 


Four Committees Appointed at Opening Session at Wash- 
ington; Draft of Proposals Presented. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


of the Pan American Union, I am en- 
trusted with the delightful duty of ex- 
tending to you a warm welcome on behalf 
of the union. As you are meeting in the 


|capital city of the United States, may I 


also take the opportunity to express the 
satisfaction with which the Government 
of the United States views the assem- 


bling of this conference at Washington. ; 


“Just five weeks ago today, :I had 


to the International Conference of 
American States on Conciliation and Ar- 
bitration. This Conference has now 
gone down to history as one of the most 
important and significant in the develop- 
ment of the relations between the repub- 
lies of the American Continent and 
marks a milestone in the onward prog- 
ress of the pacific settlements of inter- 
national disputes. 

“You have come together pursuant to 
a resolution adopted at the Sixth Inter- 
national Conference of American States. 
The problems entrusted to your care, 
while of a different character, are of 
much importance to the development of 
good feeling between the business com- 
munities of the several republics. The 
adequate protection of trade marks is a 
matter of concern not only to the pro- 
ducer but to the consumer as well, and 
every nation of this continent will 
therefore profit by a system under which 
full recognition and protection are as- 
sured. 


“In the work which lies before you the j 


Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union wishes you the fullest measure 
of success, for in fulfilling the purpose 
of this conference, you will at the same 
time be performing a real service to the 
cause of Pan American cooperation.” 

The full text of Senor Velarde’s ad- 
dress follows: 

As Vice-Chairman of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union I 
have the honor and the pleasure of 


| greeting you in the name of this institu- 


tion to which you belong by right, be- 
cause all are members of the 
American Union who, like yourselves, 
direct their efforts toward the union of 
the various countries of the Continent, 
forming and strengthening among them 
strong and beneficial ties. 


Problems Affect 
Economic Life 


Although the problems which you have ! 


gathered here to study are, strictly 
speaking, of a technical character, in 
their broadest sense they are of unlim- 
ited importance in the _ international 
economic life of the American nations. 

The industrial and commercial factors 
of modern civilization are its strongest 
propellant. All that which tends to 
facilitate security, speed, and the free 


expansion of the currents of industry ; 


and commerce adds to the progress and 
happiness of nations. 
Perhaps the most characteristic aspect 


of our civilization is the growth of trade! 


and industry. The world is being or- 
ganized into a vast economic whole. 
Scientific discoveries, industrial products 
and transportation facilities are today 
the common property of all nations. 
Greater production in one country im- 
mediately becomes an essential factor in 
the advancement, well-being and cul- 
ture of all other countries. Fluctuations 


in production and trade in any part of |; 
the world affect the economic life of all} 


the other nations. 
Parallel with the growth internation- 
ally of industry and commerce, a legal 


system has developed—the international ; 


law of industrial property. 

As long as the business of production 
and trade was limited to national mar- 
kets, domestic laws were sufficiently pro- 
tective, but as soon as economic organs 
began to beat with a universal rhythm, 
the formation of a code based on inter- 
national principles became necessary. 


First Movement 
Undertaken in 1873 


The internationalization of the system 
of legal protection for trade marks and 
commercial labels was initiated at the 
Congress of Vienna in 1873. In 1883 the 
Conference of Paris gave concrete ana 
definite form to these first steps. 


During the first period of the forma-: 
tion of any legal system steps are hesi- | 


tating, the courts is not clear, and 
methods are uncertain. During the 


the period between the Conference of 


Paris and that of Madrid, several dif- ; 


ferent tendencies developed. One tend- 
ency sought the basis for an international 
protective system in uniform national 
laws. Another sought protection bv 


another, that which has prevailed, fol- 
lows the principle of international regis- 
tration. 


The first of these tendencies was fol- | 
Congress of Industrial | 


lowed at the 
Property held in 1878 at Paris. The sys- 
tem adopted there was that of extending 
automatically to all signatory powers the 
legal protection granted in the coun- 
try of origin. The practicability of this 
method depended upon the fundamental 
uniformity of national trade mark laws. 


The organization of the International | 


Union was the work of the Paris Con- 
ference of 1883 and of the conference 
at Rome in 1886. At the Madrid con- 
ference of 1890 the method of inter- 
national registration was adopted. This 
method seemed to give a definite formula 
for constructing the international sys- 
tem of trade mark protection and for 
eliminating the difficulties of a legal 
and financial character 
versity of national laws produces. 
Nevertheless, in the case of any new 
legal principle, such as_ international 


| rights over industrial property, there are 


no definite formulas. Laws must follow 
the course of life. Every day scientific 
progress, inventions, and the perfection 
of technique create great changes in the 
methods of production and distribution, 
and consequently legal formulas cannot 
remain unchanged. They must adapt 
themselves to the conditions of economic 
life and follow their rapid transforma- 
tions. 

Perhaps in no other field of modern 
civilization is there more restlessness 
than in the industrial field; in no other 
place are more and more roadways 
opened for the development of human 
activity; in no other place are the ab- 
stract ideas of science so quickly 
transformed into tangible realities; in 
no other place does the progress of me- 


through the air over such states and na- 
tions. 

This report, made at the request of 
the Attorney General, has by him been 
transmitted to the Committees on the 
Judiciary of the Senate and House of 


touching the subject of transportation | Representatives for their information. 


Pan j 





which the di- ; 





chanics in laboratories and factories 
change the intellectual values and the 
audacity of creative imagination into 
material values which commerce in turn, 
through its speedy vehicles of distribu- 
tion, places at the hands of mankind. 


The development of law must synchro- | 


nize with the swift rhythm of progress 
and this interrelationship between evolu- 
tion of judicial formulas and industrial 
technique can only be maintained 
through frequent revision. Thus, hardly 
three years after the Paris conference, 
the Rome conference convened; and this 
task of coordivating and harmonizing 
the juridical system with the conditions 
of economic life has been continued 
through the Madrid conference of 1890, 
the Brussels conferences of 1897 and 
1900, the Washington conference of 1911 
and The Hague conference of 1925. 

At the same time, in America, con- 
structive efforts were initiated along 
similar lines toward the realization of 
an inter-American law of industrial 
property. 
history of the development of _inter- 
American law so I will limit myself to 
pointing out the most important prin- 
ciples in the different stages of its con- 
tinued growth from the Montevideo 
Congress to the Santiago Conference. 


Proposed to Conciliate 
Legal Differences 


The Montevideo Congress proposed to 
conciliate legal differences by means of 
formulas to solve the conflicts between 
national juridical standards. The Wash- 


ington Conference followed the method of 


the Montevideo Conference and the Con- 
ference at Mexico of 1902 preserved the 
similarity of the inter-American system 
to the fundamental principles of the Eu- 


!ropean system as incorporated in the 


Paris Convention of 1883. This same 
tendency prevailed at the outset at the 
Conference at Rio de Janeiro in 1906, 
but there a new effort was made to per- 
fect a method of registration and to com- 
plete the inter-American structure of or- 
gans for the  internationalization of 
marks. At the Conferences of Buenos 
Aires and Santiago, although the funda- 
mental principles paralleled those of Eu- 
rope, the American continental system 
assumed an original and well defined 
juridical character, because of certain 
peculiar features and characteristics. 
These, however, were not the only at- 
tempts in America for the protection of 
industrial property. Forty _ bilateral 
treaties have created a system comple- 


i mentary to that of the continental con- 


ventions. In 24 commercial treaties and 
consular conventions special clauses have 
been inserted for the protection of trade 
marks; in 11 the principle of equality 
between nationals and foreigners is rec- 
ognized in so far as legal protection and 
the use of a trade mark are concerned; 
and in 5 the most-favored-nation princi- 
ple has been applied to trade marks. 

This is the heritage of efforts that 
you receive from your distinguished pred- 
ecessors and which you will complete 
and perfect. From 1923 to 1929 experi- 
ence has taught many lessons, and the 
difficulties that have been encountered 
in practice have demonstrated certain 
defects which must be corrected and cer- 
tain rules which it is necessary to revise. 
Your labors are of transcendent impor- 
tance to the future of inter-American ec- 
onomic relations. 


Hopes Postive Laws 


Will Result from Conference 
The trade mark is the emblem 

of the property right of the manufac- 

turer; it is the insignia under which 


‘his exports circulate in the markets of 


the world and acquire a foreign clien- 
tele; and that insignia is a smybol of the 
intellectual, material and moral value 
that constitutes the wealth and credit 
of a nation. Each industrial product is 
a synthesis of all the forms of energy 
which constitute the vitality, the cul- 
ture and the national prosperity. Each 


article that leaves its factories repre- 


sents a collaboration of its science, in- 
dustrial organization, its capital and its 
labor, 

When fraud falsifies a mark, when un. 
scruplous covetousness imitates it, when 
unfair competition masks itself with 
usurped prestige, national wealth is im- 
paired and the industrial and commer. 
cial credit of the country in foreign 
markets unfavorably affeciei. 

International cooperative relations are 


You are familiar with the, 


Brief of Covernment Embargo Proposed on Arms Shipments 
3 To Nations Violating Peace Compact 


Is Filed in Appeal | 
Of Harry F. Sinclair 


Right of Senate to Conduct 
| Inquiry Is Defended as 
Proper Legislative 


Function. 


The Government brief in the case of 
Harry F. Sinclair v. United States, No. 
555, which involves the question of 
whether Congress can compel the at- 
tendance of witnesses and their answers 
to pertinent questions in aid of legisla- 
tion, was filed February 11 in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

At the outset of the brief, the Govern- 
ment states that the facts of the case 
are undisputed, and that Mr. Sinclair’s | 
indictment and conviction in the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia 
followed. his refusal to answer certain 
pertinent questions which were pro- 
pounded to him by the Committee on! 
Public Lands and Surveys, acting in pur- 
|suant of Congressional authority. 

Authority of Congress. 
Congress has power to compel the at- 
|tendance of witnesses and the produc- 
tion of books and papers, the brief ar- 
gues, in order that it may wisely ad- 
minister the public domain and pass such 
legislation as may prove necessary for 
the protection of the rights of the United | 





States therein. A legislative body can- | 
not’ legislate wisely or effectively, the! 
brief’ contends, in the absence of infor- 
mation respecting the conditions which 

Before any statement was made by ap- 
change. 

The questions propounded by the Com- 
mittee related to the administration of 
the public domain, as to which it was 
authorized to conduct a legislative in- 
quiry, the brief adds, and the appellant 
was therefore not justified in refusing to 
answer them. 

Before any statemnt was made by ap- 
pellant on the witness stand. and before 
any questions were propounded to him | 
by any member of the Committee, the 
brief declares, the appellant abjured his 
constitutional privilege against self-in- 
crimination by stating that: 

“I do not decline to answer any ques- 
tion upon the ground that my answers 
may tend to incriminate me, because 
there is nothing in any of the facts or 
circumstances of the lease of Teapot | 
Dome which does or can incriminate me.” 

The proofs clearly show, the brief as- 
serts, that the questions propounded 
were pertinent to a legislative inquiry 
respecting the administration of the pub- 
lic domain and were not, as the appel- 
lant’s brief states propounded by the 
Committee in a judicial capacity. 

There was proof of an authorized in- 
quiry, a legal summons, and a duly ad- 
ministered oath, the brief adds, and, at 
the hearing before the Committee, 
neither the appellant nor his counsel 





raised any objection to appellant testi- 
fying upon the score that he had not 
been properly summoned as a witness to | 
appear before the Committee. 
Reference to the courts of the ques- 





Resolutions Introduced in House and Senate Would Pro- 
vide Restriction on Munitions Exports, 


An embargo on the shipment of muni- 
tions to countries violating the multilat- 
eral treaty for the renuciation of war is 
provided for in two resolutions intro- 
duced in the House and Senate February 
11. In the House, Representative Porter 
(Rep.), chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, presented a reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 412) which, he ex- 


plained, would authorize the President to ! or by Congress.” 


apply to any country the existing law 
which permits erbargoes on 
shipment to American countries in case 
of domestic violence. 

Senator Capper’s 
that “it is a breach of its obligations 
with the United States for any country 
which isa party to the multilaterai 


treaty for the renunciation of war to | honorably avoided;” and 


have recourse to war as an instrument 


;of national policy in its relations with 


any other party to the treaty,” and de- 
clares that a statement by the United 
States to prevent American encourage- 


ment of a breach of the treaty “would | which the parties agree to 
jhave a great effect im accomplishing the | arbitration all differences relating to in- 


object of the treaty, that war may be 
honorably avoided.” 

The Porter resolution was referred to 
the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs and the Capper resolution to the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 


| The “full text of the Porter resolution 


follows: 
“Whereas the United States has re- 
cently ratified the Multilateral Peace 


Pact in which the United States and the | 


other contracting parties solemnly de- 


‘clared that they “condemn recourse to 


war for the solution of international con- 
troversies, and renounce it as an instru- 


ment of national policy in their relations ; 


with one another;” and 
““Whereas the United States and the 


\other contracting powers, parties to that 


Pact, also ‘agree that the settlement or 
solution of all disputes or conflicts of 
whatever nature or of whatever origin 
they may be, which may arise among 
them, shall never be sought except by 
pacific means;’ and 

““Whereas no agency is more potent 


for promoting and encouraging war than | 


traffic in arms and munitions of war 
“Now therefore be it resolved by the 
Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, that Section 1 of the 
joint resolution entitled Joint Resolu- 
tion to prohibit the exportation of arms 
or munitions of war from the United 
States to certain countries and fcr other 
purposes, of January 31, 1922, be, and 
hereby is, amended to. read as follows: 
“That whenever the President finds 
that in any country, conditions of do- 
mestic violence or of international con- 
flict exist or are threatened, which are 





tion of the validity of the leases upon 
the naval oil reserves did not preclude 
Congress, the brief argues, from investi- 
gating further, for legislative purposes, 
the facts and circumstances attending 
the negotiation and execution of these 
leases. 





munition | follows: 


resolution recites ; clared it “to be the policy of the United 


| 


| 


| 


' 





| thus shown its intention to carry out on 


nt ats the policy of the United States, 
| an 


or may be promoted by the use of arms 
or munitions of war procured from the| 
United States, and makes proclamation 
thereof, it shall be unlawful to export, 
except under such limitations and ex- 
ceptions as the President prescribes, any 
arms or munitions of war from any place 
in the United States to such country 
until otherwise ordered by the President 


The full text of the Capper resolution 


Whereas the Congress of the United 
States on August 29, 1916, solemnly de- 


States to adjust and settle its interna- 
tional disputes through mediation or 
arbitration, to the end that war may be 


Whereas the United States in pur- 
suance of this policy has concluded with 
a number of countries and is negotiating 
with many others, a treaty of arbitra- 
tion and conciliation in a new form under 
submit to 


ternational matters in which they are 
concerned by virtue of a claim of right 


made by one against the other and to} 


submit to a permanent International 


Commission for conciliation any disputes | 


not submitted 


to arbitration, and has 


Multilateral Treaty Ratified. 
Whereas the United States has taken a 





jfurther step im advancing its policy by | 


ratifying the multilateral treaty for the | 


renunciation of war in which it is de 
clared that the contracting pawers are: 
“Persuaded that the time has come 


; when a frank renunciation of war as an 


instrument of national policy should be 
made to the end that the peaceful and 


| friendly relations now existing between 
: their property may be perpetuated; | 
“Convinced that all changes in their 


relations with one another should be 


sought only by pacific means and be the! 


result of a peaceful and orderly process, 


and that any signatory power which shall | 
| hereafter seek to promote its national in- | 
terests by resort to war should be denied | 


the benefits furnished by this treaty;” 


! and 





Whereas it is a breach of its obliga- | 


tions with the United States for any 
country which is a party to the multi- 
lateral treaty for the renunciation of 
war to have recourse to war as an instru- 
ment of national policy in its relations 
with any other party to the treaty; and 
Arms Embargoes Proposed. 

Whereas the governments which have 
associated themselves by the treaty “to 
the end that peaceful and friendly rela- 
tions between their peoples be perpet- 
uated” should not permit their nationals 
to encourage a breach of the obligations 
of the treaty by exporting to a govern- 
ment which has committed such preach. 
arms, munitions, or implements of war 
or other articles for the support of such 
government; and 

Whereas the declaration of its policy 


| encouragement 
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Congress 
Hour by Hour 


February 11, 1929. 


Senate 

12 m. tol p. m.—Routine morning 
business, introduction of bills and re- 
ports of committees. Adopted Heflin 
resolution calling for recommendations 
from Federal Reserve Board for legisla- 
tion to restrict stock speculation. 

1 p. mto2 p. m—Called calendar 
for action on unobjected bills. 

2 p. m.to 3 p. m.—Debated Caraway 
bill to prohibit speculation in cotton and 

i utures. 
“> to 4 p. m.—Continued debate 
on Caraway bill. ; 

4 p.m. to 4:48 p, m.—Continued de- 
bate on the Caraway bill and held short 
executive session. 

4:48 p. m—Recessed until noon, Feb- 
ruary 12. 

House 


12 m. tol p. m.—Sent War Depart- 
ment appropriation bill to conference. 
Agreed to Senate amendments to two 
omnibus pension bills for Civil War and 
other soldiers and dependents. : 

1 p. m.to2 p. m.—Passed five bills 
relating to District of Columbia, includ- 
ing $500,000 authorization for children's 
tuberculosis sanitarium, establishment of 
a municipal center, and relating to meth- 
ods of assessing and collecting taxes. 4 

2 p. m, to3 p. m.—Continued discus- 
sion of District of Columbia legislation. 

3 p. m. to 4 p. m.—Continued consd- 
eration of District of Columbia bills. | 

4 p.m. to 5 p. m.—Continued consid- 
eration of District of Columbia bills. 

5 p. m—Adjourned until noon Febru- - 
ary 12. 


by the United States to prevent such 
by its national of @& 


| breach of the treaty would have a@ great 





effect in accomplishing the object of the 
treaty, that war may be honorably 
avoided: 7 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the 


(Continued on Page 10. Column 5.) 


The J. G. White 


Engineering Corporation 


An organization well 
equipped to furnish 
information regarding 
prospective engineering 
enterprises throughout 
the world. 


43 ExchangePl. 


The Penalty of 
Leadership 


N EVERY field of human endeavor, he that 
is first must perpetually live in the white 


light of publicity. 


Whether the leadership be 


vested in a man or in a manufactured product, 
emulation and envy are ever at work. 


In art, in literature, in music, in industry, the 
reward and the punishment are always the 


same. 


formed along lines of economic contact, 


and international conflicts arise most 


c A P »V | frequently from economic friction. Every 
means of international unions, and still | 


effort to harmonize economic interests 


is an appreciable contribution to the 


progress of peoples and to the preserva. 
tion of peace between nations. 
I wish you success in your labors and 


hope that from the deliberations of this 


conference positive rules of law will re- 


sult, which will mark a progressive step 
an effective 
; guarantee for the interests of industry 
and commerce in the nations of America, 


forward for science and 


The President’s Day 


at the Executive Offices 
Feburary 11, 1929. 


10 a. m.—Senator Phipps, of Colorado, 
and Senator Oddie, of Nevada, called to 


The reward is widespread recognition; the 


punishment, fierce denial and detraction. 


When a man’s work becomes a standard for 


mediocre, he will 


the whole world, it also becomes a target for the 
shafts of the envious few. If his work be merely 


be left severely alone—if he 


achieve a masterpiece, it will set a million 


| tongues a-wagging. 


Jealousy does not protrude its forked tongue 


painting. 


urge the President to approve a bill (S. 


1349), to provide relief in cases of con- 


tracts connected with the prosecution of 


the war, and for other purposes, ap- 
proved March 2, 1919, as amended, which 
has passed both House of Congress. 

10:30 a. m.—Representative Cramton 
(Rep.), of Lapeer, Mich., é¢alled to dis- 
cuss a bill (H. R. 15524), providing for 
the acquisition of additional lands in the 
District of Columbia for parks and park- 
way purposes. 

11:30 a. m.—T. B. Costain, of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 

12 noon.—The Japanese Ambassador, 
Katsuji Debuchi, called to introduce to 
the President, Takakimi Mitsui, of 
Tokio, Japan; son of Baron Hachiroemon 
Mitsui, head of Mitsui & Company, Ltd., 
who is visiting Washington. 

12:15 p. m.—Commissioners Patrick J. 
Farrell and Ezra Brainerd, Jr., of the In- 
terstate Commerce ‘Commission, called 
to pay their respects to the President. 

12:30 p. m.—Richard E. Enrigth, 
former Police Commissioner of New 
York City, and President of the Interna- 
tional Police Conference, to be held in 
Paris, France, in September called to 
pay his respects to the President. 

Remainder of day—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in aswering mail 
correspondence. 


sing, or build, no 


at the artist who produces a commonplace 


Whatsoever you write, or paint, or play, or 


one will strive to surpass or 


to slander you, unless your work be stamped 
with the seal of genius. 


Long, long after a great work or a good work 
has been done, those who are disappointed or 
envious continue to cry out that it cannot be 


done. 


Spiteful little voices in the domain of art were 
raised against our own Whistler as a mounte- 
bank, long after the big world had acclaimed 
him its greatest artistic genius. 


Multitudes flocked to Bayreuth to worship at 
the musical shrine of Wagner, while the little 
group of those whom he had dethroned and dis- 
placed argued angrily that he was no musician 


at all. 


The little world continued to protest that 
Fulton could never build a steamboat, while 
the big world flocked to the river banks to see 


his boat steam by. 


The leader is assailed because he is a leader, and 
the effort to equal him is merely added proof 


of that leadership. 


Failing to equal or to excel, the follower seeks to 
depreciate and to destroy—but only confirms 
once more the superiority of that which he 


strives to supplant. 


There is nothing new in this. It isas old as the 
world and as old as the human passions—envy, 
fear, greed, ambition, and the desire to surpass. 


And it all avails nothing. 


If the leader truly leads, he remains—the leader. 


Master-poet, master-painter, master-workman, 
each in his turn is assailed, and each holds his 


laurels through the ages. 


That which is good or great makes itself known, 
no matter how loud the clamor of denial. 


That which deserves to live—lLives. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


DETROIT 


v y 


MICHIGAN 


’ 


CADILLAC-LA SALLE 
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Taxation 


Collection of Tax 


~ For Free Dances at. 
Hotel Is Overruled) 4¥thorization for Reserve to 








Denied for Failure 














of premiums and no such payments have | 
ever been made. 

(5) The remaining items totaling 
| $1,556.96 were made up of overdrafts, 
| small notes and judgments which were 
| acquired from the other bank at con- 
solidation. 


J s 
District Court Holds Enter-|¢, jogcpu Vatuey BANk v. Comms 
3 SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. DOCKET 
tainment Is Not Included No. 19984. Boarp or TAX APPEALS. 
Under Assessment _This proceeding resulted from a de- 
“ce 39 nial by the Commission of Internal Rev- 
On **Cabarets. enue of a deduction claimed by the pe- 
tioner. The deduction was for bad debts 
UNITED STATES Vv. THE BROADMOOR HoTEL| and the petitioner attempted to deduct 
ComMPANY. No. 7858. District Court} the full amount over a period which ex- 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLORADO. aoe vo the ao — by ’ 
The Government sought in this action} method of charging off a portion eac 
to collect taxes from the hotel company month. 
on dancing which it permitted in cer- This “om was —— aye pose 
tain of its public rooms. The company | of Tax Appeals, which ruled that the 
furnished music and any person desiring | charge-off, taken over a period beyond 
to do so was allowed to dance without the taxable year, was not the equivalent 
cost and without being served in the/of the charge-off contemplated by 
hotel. | statute, which would permit a_ deduction 
Upon agreed facts, the District Court | of the amount of the uncollectible debts. 
ruled om, no = - aon . x ern is yy for the taxpayer; L. 
such a form of entertainment an - Luce, for the Commissioner. 
reached the conclusion that if Congress | The full text of the findings of fact 
had intended in the Revenue Acts Of/and opinion follows: Petitioner is an 
1918 and 1921 to levy a tax _ on such | Indiana a with jg = 
amusement, it would have said so spe-| at Elkhart. It is engaged in the bank- 
effically. The court, therefore, construed ing business at that place. During the 
the statute as excluding a tax of the latter part of 1921 the directors forced 
sort which the Government had at-! out the principal officer, who due to in- 
tempted to collect. . experience had eae oe a ged of | 
Following is the full text of the| indiscretions. In ctober of 1921, a} 
memorandum opinion by Judge Symes: | joint examination of the bank was miade | 
From the agreed statement of facts it} by State and Federal Reserve Bank ex- | 
‘appears that the defendant conducts “The examiners. The examiners required cer- | 
Broadmoor,” a large resort hotel | tain assets a ore P| 
Colorado Springs, Colo. On the ground | troversy to be charged off, and ordered | 
floor there is a ballroom, outside terrace, | petitioner to create a =<. - on” | 
main dining xroom, enclosed terrace, | for certain poor paper then he y it. 
lounge, sitting room, palm court, and the | 
usual other public rooms opening into Doubtful Paper | 
each other; all maintained for the use| F’yeeeded $50,000 | 
and convenience of guests; that after. | wt is asin | 
noon tea is served daily in the public The so-called “poor peer. , ne 
ae oe 
orche 7s - : pti he ee 
room two afternoons a week. During - 2 gation a Se ome | 
summer the music and dancing are avail- | of a A note , ( 
able every afternoon during the tea pe-|a Mr. Traver who was engaged i | 
riod. A table d’hote charge of 75 cents| canning business at Hartford, ich. 
is made for tea. This price prevails | There were also $16,191.77 worth of open 
alike in all rooms, whether music and! accounts purchased from Traver. The 
dancing are available or not. | persons owing such accounts were not | 
. | notified of the purchase through fear of | 
Rooms Open to Public. |ineurring Traver’s displeasure. Peti-! 
These public rooms are open to all! tioner found that some of the accounts 
patrons “ the hotel and = —— | never existed and on some others traver 
public, who may occupy chairs and) had collected the money. lraver, due to | 
tables, and dance, if they ~s — — Seaver) See Lo left the country 
out being served, and without charge of | before. the close o 21. 
any ea There is » = or cover | (2) There was a note of the Beattie | 
charge. It is agree at a large per-| 2 ser Pickle Company for $15,0 
wanna of ee who dance are not = —— —— oad $903.38. Re-| 
guests of the house; do not order tea OF | neated promises to pay having failed to 
food, or pay for dancing. | materialize,» petitioner placed a chattel 
The Government allegs that the tax/| mortgage on that company’s stock and 
prescribed by section 800 (a), res | credited it with the proceeds—leaving a 
aaveeion 6 at the eget ig Flees, balance om & fe pe eee at 
aera’ Peay SO) )* 724s ‘ the date of the bank examination. | 
800 (a), subdivision 5 of the Revenue (3) Items totaling $2,500 received 
Act of 1921, are applicable to such 4) from another bank in a consolidation. 
state of facts, and seek to recover from | These obligations were security for cer- | 
the defendant the amount of the taX/tain trust notes. The examiners had | 
and penalties alleged to be due — | enough information upon these items to 
under for the years 1919, 1920, 1921, | consider them worthless—they proved to 
1922, 1923 and 1924, inclusive. | be right as subsequemt recoveries were 
i d Identical. negligible. 
Damen _— : (4) Another item was a $3,500 note of 
A decision requires the construction of «Laake tants eas led vo 
said sections, which are identical: : ceivership and left the country for parts 
Section 800. (a), subdivision 6, perenne unknown price to: tiv Gate of the ex- 
A f 1918: “A tax of 142 cents for eac . v ; : 
10 cents or fraction thereof of the amount| amination. The note was secured by a 
paid for admission to any public perform-| life insurance policy on the debtor. Its 
ance for profit at any roof garden, cabaret,| value depended upon continued payments | 
or other similar entertainment, to which 
the charge for admission is wholly or in 
part included in the price paid for refresh- 
ment, service, or merchandise; the amount 
paid for such admission to be deemed to be 
20 per centum of the amount paid for re- 
freshment, service, and merchandise; such 
tax to be paid by the person paying for such | 
hment, s vice, or merchandise. | ‘ J 
ae 800. (a , subdivision ae | Directors yb oted 
A f 1921: “A tax of 14%. cents for each | 2 
Se eeuts or fraction thereof of the amount} For Reserve Fund 
paid for admission to any public perform-| The directors of the bank also con- 
ance for profit at any roof garden, cabaret,! cidered the above items worthless and 
1 ther similar entertainment, to which | 3+ the instance of the examiners, and to j 
the “charge for admission is wholly or - | comply with their orders to set up a) 
part included in the price paid for refresh- | $50,000 reserve, called a meeting at, 
ment, service, or nese the enone | which the examiners were represented, | 
_ se ven at the smauus paid for re-| and passed a resolution which so far 
Sr mooant, service, and merchandise; such | as pertinent reads: ; | 
tax to be paid by the person paying for such; “It appearing also that a considerable 
refreshment, service, or merchandise.” depreciation would be sustained in the 
Intention of Congress. | bond account of the bank, upon motion | 
A fair construction of the language | duly made, seconded and carried it was 
“any public performance for profit at | resolved ” create a reserve for contin. 
Y roof garden, cabaret, or other s!m-/ gencies allowing same to accumulate a 
van S ateieomaand imports semaine the rate of bee Bi matin, Sayers 
than the furnishing by the hote!| November 1, 1921, until said accou 
of attractive and agreeable surroundings shall have totaled $50,000. 
an orchestra generally | 


and music by The method of charging off $5,000 per | 
found in hotels of the type of the | month was adopted to prevent any ad- 
Broadmoor. Music has been a common | verse reflection on the condition of the 


bank which might have resulted from | 
charging off the entire amount at one | 
| time. The resolution ae og 
i ed to cover the situation we are | effect by charging off $5, per month, 
eine. they would have definitely | beginning with November 1, 1921. No | 
said so. Therefore, how can it be said | entries were made in 1921 setting up 
{ the so-called reserve of $50,000. Two 


accessory of hotel dining rooms and 
lobbies, both before and after the enact- 
ment of this statute; so if Congress had 


e defendant, in addition to run- 
iad wt oe is conducting a roof, gar- | entries charging off $5,000 each for the 
den. cabret, or other similar entertain- | months of November and December were 
ment. | made in 1921. The Commissioner al- 

It is contemplated that the enter- | lowed this $10,000 charged off as a de- 
tainment referred to shall be conducted | duction. The petitioner was on a cash 
for profit and admission charged. But it | receipts and disbursements basis of ac- | 
may be assumed from the statement of | counting. Sy Lae | 
facts that 75 cents is not an excessive Opinion by Siefkin: Section 234 (a) 
charge for tea; so where is any admis- | (5) of the Revenue Act of 1921 provides 
sion charge, and where is any direct | for deduction of: “Debts ascertained to 
profit found ? | be worthless and charged off within the 

Was Not “Cabaret.” taxable year (or in the discretion of the | 

This section of the Revenue Act calls | Commissioner, a reasonable addition to a 
for something that might be termed en- reserve for bad debts); and when satis- 
tainement, as distinguished from the | fied that a debt is recoverable only in 
mere service of food in the manner and | part, the Commissioner may allow such | 
with the accessories custormary and ex- | debt to be charegd off in part. 
pected by the patrons of a hotel of the Deductions under this section are con- | 
character of the Broadmoor. Otherwise, | ditioned upon the concurrent happening | 
“it would logically follow that every | of two actions on the part of the tax- 
restaurant that maintains a radio, vic- | payers. The debt must be ascertained 
trola, or other musical instrument, would | to be worthless and it must be charged 
come Within the provisions of this sec- | 
tion. Such was not the intent of Con- || 
gress. The term “cabaret” is clearly un- | 
derstood, and denotes something more in 
the way of entertainment than is found 
in this situation. No __ professional | 
dancers or actors were hired by the R 
hotel, and the music did not include nue, in Charge of Income-TFax Unit. 
solosits, either instrumental or vocal. A taxpayer engaged in a trade or 

Government Regulation 43, explain- | business in which both capital and per- 
ing this section of the act, states that | sonal services are material income-pro- 
the entertainments included, are every | ducing factors also is given consideration 
form of the entertainment, except that | in computing the tax on earned income. 
furnished by orchestras, such as were; The revenue act of 1928 provides in 
used in hotels and restaurants before | such cases that a “reasonable allowance 
the advent of cabarets. This definition is! as compensation for personal services” 
agreeable with what I have attempted | shall be considered as earned income. 
to state. ; Such allowance is not to exceed 20 per 

Viewing the case in the most favorable cent of the taxpayer's share of the net 
light for the Government it is doubtful, | profits of such trade or business. For 


and it is not necessary to cite author- | example, a_ taxpayer received in 1928, 
ities to the proposition that taxing 


from a business in which both personal 

statutes are construed most strictly | services and capital are material income- 
against the Government. | producing factors, a net profit of $30,000. 
Judgment may be entered for de- | The 25 per cent credit is computed on 20 
fendant with costs, and exceptions al- 


“v0 
or $6,000. The 
lowed the plaintiff. 


per cent of $30,000, 
amount payable is the tax on $30,000. 
January 2, 1929. 








Your Income Tax 


By C. B. ALLEN, 
Deputy Commissioner of Internal Reve- 











less 25 per cent of the tax on $6,000, 


Deduction From Income for Bad Debts 


Be Insufficient Under Law. 


| extended review of the many cases de- 


| deduction into two claims under 


| an addition to reserve, then a deduction 


| should be allowed as a straight deduc- 
| tion, 


Tax Hearings Scheduled 


| Co., Ltd. 
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Bad Debts 








to Charge Off Amount 


Meet Losses Is Declared to 


off—both actions occurring within the 
taxable period. | 

Apparently petitioner contends the 
second prerequisite, i. e., the charge off, 
is a technical provision. Perhaps that 
is true but it cannot be disputed that | 
it. nevertheless is a requirement that de- | 
mands recognition. It was enacted to 
insure a reasonable relationship between | 
the deduction and the taxable period to 
which that deduction is applied. Several 
cases involving the question whether 
dividends were in fact declared were 
cited to show that “the rights of parties 
can neither be established or impaired 
by booking methods.” 

That is true in such cases, where book 
entries are mere evidence of an ultimate 
fact. But with respect to bad debts such 
entries are expressly made one of the 
ultimate facts upon which the right to 
deduction is conditioned. 


| Charge-off Required 


Under Terms of Law 


Petitioner also cites several cases, 
Thomas J. Avery, 5 B. T. A. 872, and | 
Milling Moore Mercantile Co., 5 B. T. | 
A. 1060, in which this Board considered 
what constituted a charge-off under sev- 
eral different methods of bookkeeping. 
They, however, are obviously authority 
for the proposition that there must be 
some sort of charge-off where any books 
are kept. 


We deem it unnecessary to make an 


ciding what is or is not a charge-off, in 
view of the fact that in this case there 
was no attempt made to charge off the 
full $50,000. On the contrary the evi- 
dence is clear that the failure to charge 
off was deliberate and for a purpose. | 
We are not concerned with the propriety 
of reasons or excuses for deferring or | 
postponing the act of charging off, but 
whether the act in fact occurred, 
Petitioner relies principally upon the 
cision in the case of Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Co. v. Commissioner, Fed. 
(2d) (U. S. C. C. A. 1st Circuit) de- | 
cided November 27, 1928. In that case | 
the taxpayer claimed a deduction for a | 
debt ascertained to be worthless and | 
charged off and likewise claimed a de- | 
duction for an additional amount which 
had been added to a reserve maintained 
for bad debts. | 


Grant of Deduction 
By Court Is Cited 


The taxpayer conceded that the entire 
deduction for bad debts should properly 
have been taken in the form of addition | 
to reserve rather than dividing the total 
the 
alternative provisions, but urged that the 
failure to follow the proper form of 
deduction should not defeat that part 
claimed by erroneous form. The court 
upheld the contention and allowed the 
total of the two claims as an allowable 
addition to the reverse. 

Apparently petitioner argues that if 
a deduction, taken by the charge-off 
method when it should have been taken 
by the reserve method, is allowable as 


de 


| 


| 
| 
| 


erroneously taken by a reserve method | 


In other words he would have us 
hold that the setting up of a reserve is | 
the equivalent of a charge-off,' the differ- 
ence being one of form rather than sub- 
stance. 

Such a proposition may have intrinsic 
merit but it has nothing to do with the | 
case herein presented. It totally disre- | 
gards the fact pointed out above, i. e. 
that no reserve was set up. A clear dis. 


| tinction exists between an error in the 


method of form of compliance with pre- 
requisites and total failure to comply. 
Judgment will be entered for the re- 
spondent. 
February 1, 1929, 





To Be Held in New York | 


A calendar of tax hearings to be held | 
in New York has been made public by 


| the Board of Tax Appeals. The hearings 


to February 21 will be conducted by 
Logan Morris, as Division No. 14 of the 


| Board. P. W. Phillips, as Division No. 


11, will preside at the hearings from 
February 25 to March 1, 
Following are the titles, docket num- 


bers and dates on which i i 
pane ead ich the hearings will 


” February 12. 
14521—Consolidated Film & Supply Co 

f February 13. ; 
12740.—William T. Donnelly, 
23546.—Willis L. Carey. 
ae Adamson. 
27068.—H. Randolph Gugge i 
tka t. i, 
26146.—Sidney Wien. 
26917.—Mortimer E. Wien, 
26918.—Joseph Wien. 

February 15. 
23384.—Bernard T, Kamber., 
24498.—Jacobus Bros. & Co., Ine, 

February 18. 
25919.—Sigmund Spier. 
25504.—Theodore Revillon. 
28151.—Leon Dashew. 


24734.—American LaDentelle, Ine. 

February 19. 
16495.—Estate of J. Henry Dick. 
24 —Mrs. Julia T. Dick, 






-—Auto Hardware & Equipment Co, 

16054.—Samuel Stein. | 
February 20, 

20853, 25299 and 26849.—Reichenbach & 


February 21, 
16636.—Federal Terra Cotta Co. 
17672.—Estate of John H, Flagler, 
26187.—Aaron D. Lubell. 
26188.—Abraham P, Lubell, 
26186.—Jacob J. Lubell, 
26185.—Morris M. Lubell. 
26184.—Samuel L, Lubell. 
28217.—Henry L. Stimson. 
14842.—-Kerr & Company. 

February 25. 
16544.—The Fajardo Sugar Co. 
10302.—Emil H. Erlanger. 
17653.—Lloyd B. Sanderson. 
24717.—Estate of Lloyd B. Sanderson, 
4485.—Peters & Peters, Inc. 

February 26. 
14110.—Clarence Whitman. 
11555.—William A. Brady Theater Co. 
12097.—Henry. D, Muller. 
21217.—Bay Ridge Land 

ment Co, 


& Improve- 
February 27. 

17493.—James C, Erskine, 

19564.—Louise C, Ball. 
February 28, 

9741.—Aterite Co., Inc. 

March 1, 
16549.—Cremona Art Violin Co! 
19114.—Fowler & Union Horse Nail Co. 
14409.—Northern Coal Mining Co. 
16548.—Simson & Frey, Inc. 









‘ion: 


| tioned 


| provisions of the will, deed, or other in- 








SYLLABI are printed so that they 
Library-Index and File Cards 


approximately 3 by'5 inches, and filed for reference. 





XCISE TAXES: Admissions: 
Hotels: 


desiring to do so whether or not they 


no other form of entertainment was provided, held: 
admissions to places of amusement denied, there being no admission or covert 
charge and no direct profit arising from maintenance of the dancing priv- 
ilege.—United States v. Broadmoor Hotel Company. 
District of Colorado).—Yearly Index Page 3046, Col. 1. 
Reserves: 
Authorization to accumulate a reserve to cover debts ascertained to be 
worthless by charging off a portion thereof each month over a period ex- 
tending beyond the taxable year is not the equivalent of a charge-off as re- 
quired by the statute to permit deduction of that portion accumulated by 
amounts charged off after the close of the taxable year.—St. Joseph Valley 
Bank v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Yearly Index Page 3046, Col. 2. (Volume III.) 
TATUTE OF LIMITATIONS: Waivers: Extension of Time After Expira- 
tion of Statute of Limitations: 1926 and 1928 Acts.—A waiver executed 
after the statute of limitations had r 


EDUCTIONS: Bad Debts: 


date of enacment of the Revenue Act. 


of extending the period of limitation in which the assessment could be made, 


and any deficiency in tax assessed on 


roneously assesed and the amount collected on account of such assessment 
constituted an overpayment under the provisions of the Revenue Act of 1928. 


—Bureau of Internal Revenue. (G. C. 
Col. 4.—( Volume III.) 


T® 


USTS: Deductions: Depreciation 
struments: 1928 Act.—Where a 


income computed without regard to depreciation was to be distributed to 
the beneficiaries, such beneficiaries are entitled to depreciation allowance 
to the exclusion of the trustee, but if the instrument provides that the trustee 
in determining the distributable income shall first make due allowance for 
keeping the corpus of the trust intact by retaining a reasonable amount 
of the current income, the allowable deduction should be 
the trustee.—Bureau of Internal Revenue, (I. T. 2452).— 


3046, Col. 4. (Volume IIT.) 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 










officer or employe of the Bureau of In 


internal Revenue. 
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Places of Entertainment: 
1918 and 1921 Acts.—Where a hotel maintained an orchestra 
which regularly played in its public rooms and permitted dancing by those 


disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of 


Waivers 





can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
usually employed in libraries, 









Dancing: 








were paying guests of the hotel, and 
Collection of a tax on 









(District Court for the 
(Volume III.) 


Partial Charge-Off: 1921 Act.— 


















(Board of Tax Appeals).— 










un on the assessmént and after the 
of 1926 is ineffective for the purpose 









the basis of such a waiver was er- 
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Allowances: Provisions of Trust In- 
trust instrument provides that the 
















granted in full to 
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ternal Revenue as a precedent in tha- 
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Trust Depreciation 


Allocated by Ruling 


Allowances Go to Beneficiary 
Except Where Estate Is 
To Be Kept Intact. 


INCOME | 


| 
| 








BuREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Tax 2452. 

The Income Tax Unit, Bureau of In- | 
ternal Revenue, has given the opinion 
that, where a trust instrument provides 
that the income of the trust, computed 
with regard to depreciation, is to be dis- 
tributed to the beneficiaries, such bene- 
ficiaries are entitled to tbe depreciation 
allowance to the exclusion of the trustee. | 

If, on the other hand, the trust instru- 


, ment provides that the trustee shall first 


make due allowance for keeping the 
corpus of the trust intact before deter- | 
mining the net income, the allowable | 
deduction will be granted in full to aad 
trustee. Nod 

Following is the full text of the opin- | 

Advice is requested as to the interpre- | 
tation to be placed on Section 23(k) of | 
the Revenue Act of 1928 in so far as it 


relates to the apportionment of the de-j yonn N. Derschug v. 


preciation deduction between the trustee 
and the beneficiaries in the case of prop- 
erty held in trust. This section of the 
statute provides as follows: 

Depreciation.—A reasonable allowance 
for the exhaustion, wear and tear of prop- 
erty used in the trade or business, in- 
cluding a reasonable allowance for ob- 
solescence. 

In the case of property held by one per- 
son for life with remainder to another 
person, the deduction shall be computed 
as if the life tenant were the absolute 
owner of the property and shall be al- 
lowed to the life tenant. F 

In the case of property held in trust 
the allowable deduction shall be appor- 
between the income beneficiaries 
and the trustee in accordance with the 
pertinent provisions of the instrument 
creating the trust, or, in the absence of 
such provisions, on the basis of the trust 
income allocable to each. 

As will be noted, the allowable deduc- 
tion for depreciation in the case of prop- 
erty held in trust is to be apportioned 
between the income beneficiaries and the 
trustee in accordance with the pertinent 


strument creating the trust, or, in the 
absence of such provisions, on the basis 
of the trust income which is allocable to 
the trustee and the beneficiaries. 

For .example, if a trust instrument 
provides that the income of the trust, 
computed without regard to depreciation, 
is to be distributed to the designated 
beneficiaries, such beneficiaries will be 
entitled to the depreciation allowance to 
the exclusion of the trustee. 

If, however, the instrument provides 
that the trustee in determining the dis- 
tributable income shall first make due 
allowance for keeping the trust corpus in- 
tact by retaining a reasonable amount 
of the current income for that purpose, 
the allowable deduction will be granted 
in full to the trustee. 


Waiver Held to Be Annulled 
By Statute of Limitations 





BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GENERAL 

COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 5601. 

The General Counsel, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, has ruled in a memoran- 
dum opinion that a waiver purporting 
to extend the time for assessment and 
collection of tax, but executed after 
enactment of the Revenue Act of 1926 
and after the statute of limitations had 
run, was ineffective to extend the period 
of limitations. Any tax collected under 
waiver, therefore, constitutes an over- 
payment, according to the memorandum. 

The full text of the memorandum 
follows: 

An opinion is requested relative to 
the case of the M Company, wherein the 
taxpayer within the applicable period of | 
limitation filed a claim for refund of x 
dollars collected on account of a de- 





ficiency in tax assessed on March 19, 
1927. The assessment was made upon 
the basis of a waiver executed March 
8, 1926, after the statute of limitations 
upon assessment had run and after the 
date of the enactment of the Revenue 
Act of 1926, 

The taxpayer contends that the waiver 
is invalid, for the reason that under the 
provisions of section 1106(a) of the 
Revenue Act of 1926 the liability for a 
deficiency in tax for the year under con- 


Decisions 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated February 11, 1929. 
he Morris Coal Company v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 12946. 

Prior to 1913 certain capital as- 
sets and expenditures were charged 
off to expense and to profit and loss. 
Held, that none of such capital as- 
sets and expenditures can be re- 
stored to invested capital for the 
taxable years in the absence of proof 
that the assets (those charged off 
and those for which the expendi- 
tures were made) existed and were 
owned by petitioner during the tax- 
able year, and that the capital ac- 
count at the beginning of the tax- 
able year, as shown on the books of 
the company, was erroneous. 

Assessment under sections 327 and 
328 of the Revenue Act of 1918 de- 
nied for lack of proof of abnormal 
conditions affecting capital or in- 
come. 


T 


Internal Revenue. Docket No. 18064. 

In 1919 the petitioner received 
$45,000 in consideration of an agree- 
ment to transfer on January 2, 1920, 
certain shares of stock owned by 
him in the Syracuse Washer Corpo- 
ration. In his income-tax return 
for 1919 he returned the $45,000 thus 
received as taxable income and paid 
the tax due upon such return. The 
Commissioner has held this amount 
to be taxable income of the peti- 
tioner for 1920. Held, that the $45,- 
000 in question was taxable income 
for the year 1919. 

In part consideration of the con- 
tract above referred to executed in 
1919, the petitioner, in 1920, received 
10,010 shares of class A common 
stock of the Syracuse Washing Ma- 
chine Corporation which he returned 
in his income-tax return in 1920 as 
having a fair market value at the 
date of receipt of $1 per share. The 
respondent has held that this stock 
had a fair market value on the date 
of receipt of $10.94. Held, that the 
fair market value of the stock at the 
date of receipt was not in excess of 
$1 per share. 

Raymond R. Bill & Company v. 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 
No. 15399. 

Held, that certain stock accepted 
in part payment of an account had 
no fair market value. 








'a State. 


| delivered by Judge Evans, follows: 


| 










|the Constitution of the United States as} 
| well as to section 2, clause 1, article 4, 


Commissioner of |¥ 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ‘ONLY 


ArE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PusuisHep Without CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States Dalty 
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Corporation Not Liable to Taxation 


On Capital Held Outside of State Limits 


Circuit Court Rules That Burden Imposed by Levy Is Vio- 


. 








lation of Constitution. 





St. Louis SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY CoM- 
PANY, APPELLANT, V. Louris L. EMMER- 
SON, SECRETARY OF STATE, EtTc., AP- 
PELLEE. No. 4075, Circuit Court oF 
APPEALS FOR THE SEVENTH CIRCUIT. 


The appellant herein sought an injunc- 
tion. restraining the defendant from col- 
lecting a franchise tax assessed against 
it. The lower court had dismissed the 
appellant’s bill, and its decree is reversed 
by the appellate court. 

The statute under which the tax was 
assessed provides in one section that 
corporations shall pay an annual fran- 
chise tax measured by the proportion of 
capital stock represented by business 
transacted and property located within 
the State, but further provides that in 
no event shall the amount of the tax be 
less than that imposed by another sec- 
tion -on corporations having no property 
and transacting no business in the State. 

The tax against the appellant, which 
had property in the State, was levied 
under the second section, the amount as- 
sessable under the first section being 
less than the amount assessable under 
the second section. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals held | 
that the levy was unconstitutional, since 
the second section imposed a tax based 
upon the appellant’s total capitalization 
represented by property located both 
within and without the State. This bur- 
den, it was held, may not be imposed by ; 


Appeal from the District Court for the 


Southern District of Illinois. Before 
Alschuler, Evans and Page, Circuit 
Judge. 


The full text of the court’s opinion, 





This appeal is from a decree dismiss- 
ing appellant’s bill for want of equity. 

The relief sought in this suit was an 
injunctional decree restraining defendant 
from collecting a franchise tax, from im- 
posing a penalty resulting from the non- 
payment of said tax, and from canceling 
plaintiff’s right to transact business in 
Illinois. 


Constitutionality of Tax 


Questioned by Corporation 


The relief thus sought was based upon 
appellant’s contention that sections 105 
and 107 of the General Corporation Act 
of Illinois were, as to appellant, unconsti- 
tutional and void, the contention being 
that these statutes are repugnant to sec- 
tion 1 of the fourteenth amendment of 


of said Constitution. 

The statutes involv 
the margin.* 

Appellant is a Missouri corporation! 
licensed to do business in Illinois. Its 
issued capital stock is of a par value of 
$36,249,750. Its property is located in 
various states, less than .0076 per cent 
is in Illinois. 

It filed its annual report with appel- 
lee whose duty it was to assess and col- 
lect a license or franchise tax - deter- 
mined by the sections above quoted. This 
tax was assessed at $1,000 and demand 
for its payment was duly made. 

Appellant offered to pay $135.21 but 

disputed appellee’s right to demand the 
larger sum. The amount tendered 
($135.21) was reached by applying the 
first part of section 105, the validity of 
hich is not questioned. 
In short, appellant had $270,423.00 of | 
its total assets located in Illinois. It 
offered to pay five cents on each $100 
of property located in the state. 

Appellee objects to the jurisdiction of 
the Federal court and also insists that 
the bill does not specifically assail the 
constitutionality of section 105. In addi- 
tion he argues that the statute violates | 
no right guaranteed appellant by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The first two contentions of appellee 
require no extended discussion. The 
court had jurisdiction. Not only the tax 
of $1,000 but threatened penalties and 
appellant’s right to continue to trans- 
act business in Illinois were involved. 

Appellant alleged this loss and damage 
to be $5,000. This was sufficient. Pack-| 
ard v. Banton, 264 U. S. 140; In re Heller} 
Piano Co., 283 Fed. 904; MeNichols v. 
International Typographical Union, 21 
Fed. 497. 

As to appellant’s urge that the bill 
does not specifically attack the consti- 
tutionality of section 105, it is sufficient 
to say that the complaint will not be 
tested by any theory of the pleader or 
by any conclusions of law he may set 
forth in the complaint. Its sufficiency 


ed are set forth in| 








Commis-| Will be determined by the facts alleged, 
Docket |Which alone must determine the plaintiff’s 


right to relief. a. 

So measured, we think plaintiff’s bill 
sets forth facts sufficient to entitle it to 
the relief sought provided we conclude 


George L. Rickard v. Commissioner of |that the Illinois statutes upon which the 


Internal Revenue. 

1. A taxpayer is required to re- 
port as income profits received even 
though he believes he may later in- 
cur expenses equal to such profits 
in lawyer’s fees and fines necessi- 
tated by indictments growing out of 
the enterprise from which the profits 
arose. 

2. Profits must be reported even 
though the enterprise was illegally 
carried on. 

3. Held, on the evidence that no 
fraud was proven in the omission of 
such profits from the tax return. 

4, When fraud is alleged re-. 
spondent must prove the same by 
clear convincing evidence. 


date the waiver was executed. 

It is provided in that section that the 
bar of the statute of limitations against 
the United States in respect of any in- 
ternal revenue tax shall not only op- 
erate to bar the yomety but shall ex- 
tinguish the liability. In view of the 
express wording of the statute, it is the 
opinion of this office that waivers exe- 
cuted after the statute of limitations had 
run and during the time that the a 
visions of section 1106(a) of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1926 were in force are in- 
valid for either assessment or collection. 

Accordingly, the waiver executed by 
the taxpayer in the instant case was in- 
effective for the purpose of extending 
the statutory period of limitation for as- 
sessment, The deficiency in tax assessed 
on the basis of the waiver was there- 
fore erroneously assessed, and the x 
dollars collected on account of such as- 
sessment constitutes an overpayment un- 














Docket No. 15606. |tax is based are unconstitutional. 


Appellee relies on the authority of 
General Signal Railway Company v. Vir- 
ginia, 246 U. S. 500. Appellant, on the 
other hand, distinguishes this case on 
two grounds. 

It contends (a) that the validity of the 
statutes here under consideration in- 
volves the authority of the state to im- 
pose a tax upon a foreign corporation 
for continuing to do business therein} 
whereas the General Signal Railway 
Company case involved a statute which 
imposed a tax on a foreign corporation | 


and as a condition to its right to enter! 
Appellant also points out (b) | 


the state. 
that the Virginia statute under consid- 
eration in the General Signal Railway 
Company case contained a maximum tax 
provision whereas the last clause in sec- 
tion 105 of the Illinois statute contains 
what might be called a minimum pro- 


Trust Company v. Rufus A. Doughton, 
270 U. S. 69; Frost Trucking Co. v. R. R. 
Com., 271 U. S. 583), the court held as 
void and unconstitutional a statute im- 
posing a tax upon a foreign corporation 
applying for admission to Massachusetts 
which was based upon the total capital 
of said corporation without, as well as 
within, the state of Massachusetts. 

In this opinion the court pronounced 
six definite and specific legal proposi- 
tions which are most aidful in testing the 
authority of ‘state legislatures to impose 
tax burdens on foreign corporations de- 
sirous of entering the state, 

In the case of Looney v. Crane Com- 
pany, 245 U. S. 178, the statute cone 
demned dealt with franchise taxes ime 
posed as a condition of the foreign cor- 
poration’s continuing to do business. 


Extra Territorial Capital 
Not Taxable by State 


Examining the statutes here under 
consideration for the purpose of apply- 
ing the rule laid down in the aforesaid 
decisions, we find the subject matter of 
section 105 is “Annual License Fee or 
Franchise Tax—Amount—Minimum— 
No Par Value Stock.” The last clause 
of the first sentence of this section makes 
applicable section 107, the title to which 
reads: “Basis in Case of Corporation 
Without Property in State and Doing. 
No Business in State.” 

The first sentence of section 105 ex- 
clusive of its last clause provided for 
the imposition of a tax based on the for- 
eign corporation’s property within the 
state. The state’s right to thus tax the 
foreign corporation is not questioned by 
appellant. 

However, the state went further and 
added an additional tax such as provided 
in section 107 provided such tax ex- 
ceeded the amount which the foreign cor- 
poration would be required to pay under 
the first part of section 105. The last 
clause of the first sentence of section 
105 makes applicable section 107 and sec- 
tion 107 enlarges the tax which the for- 
eign corporation would otherwise be re- 
quired to pay. 

Section 107, applied to foreign cor- 
porations such as appellant, imposes a 
tax on the basis of the foreign corpora- 
tion’s capital, without, as well as within, 
the state. This is what is condemned in 
International Paper Company v. Massa- 
chusetts, supra, and Looney v. Crane 
Company, supra. 

It is true the additional burden im- 
posed by the application of section 107 
does not vary with each additional share. 
But the additional burden imposed upon 
appellant and all other corporations 
whose minimum under section 105 is ex- 
ceeded by #2 application of 107 is based 
upon apfellant’s total capitalization, in- 
cluding property outside of the state. 

Such a burden the state cannot im- 
pose. 

“The amount demanded is unimportant 
when there is no equitable basis for the 
tax.” Alpha Portland Cement Co. v. 
Mass., 268 U. S. 180. 

The decree is reversed with directions 
to enter one consistent with the views 
expressed in this opinion. 

January 2, 1929. 

*No. 105. Annual License Fee or Fran- 
chise Tax—Amount—Minimum—No Par 
Value Stock. Each corporation for profit, 
including railroads, except insurance com- 
panies, heretofore or hereafter organized 
under the laws of this State or admitted 
to do business in this State, and required 
by this act to make an annual report, 
shall pay an annual license fee or fran- 
chise tax to the Secretary of State of 5 
cents on each $100 of the proportion of 
its issued capital stock, or amount to be 
issued at once, represented by business 
transacted and property located in this 
State, but in no event shall the amount of 
such license fee or franchise tax be less 
than that required by this act of corpora- 
tions having no property or business in 
this State. 

In the event that the corporation has 
stock of no par value, its shares, for the 
purpose of fixing such fee, shall be taken 
and considered at the amount of the con- 
sideration received or to be received by 
such corporation for such shares. 

No. 106. Ascertainment of License Fee 
or Franchise Tax in Case of Corporations 
Generally. In ascertdining the amount of 
the issued capital stock represented by 
business transacted and property located 
in this State, the sum of the business of 
any foreign or domestic corporation trans- 
acted in this State and the total property 
of such corporation located within this 
State shall be divided by the sum of the 
total business of the corporation, and the 
total property of the corporation wherever 
situated. ° 

No. 107. * * Basis in Case of Cor- 
poration without Property in State and 
Doing No Business in State—Where Stock 
of No Par Value. In case it appears from 
the annual report that the corporation 
has no property located in this State, and 
is transacting no business in this State, 
the following fees shall be paid annually 
to the Secretary of State as an annual 
franchise tax: All such corporations hav- 
ing issued capital stock of $50,000 or less 
Shall Pay an annual fee of $10; corpora- 
tions having issued capital stock of more 
than $50,000, but not exceeding $200,000, 
shall pay an annual fee of $14; corpora- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 








vision, 

An examination of Hanover Fire Ins. 
Co. v. Harding, 272 U. S. 494, makes it 
clear that there is a difference between 
imposing a tax on a foreign corporation 
about to enter the state and the imposi- 
tion of an annual tax or license fee for 
the right to continue to do business in 
the state. 

Even when dealing with the foreign 
corporation’s right to enter the state, the 
legislature cannot place a burden upon 
the applicant that contravenes any right 
given it by the Constitution of the United 
States. 

For example, In International Paper 
Company v. Massachusetts, frequently 
|cited with approval in later cases (Air- 
Way Electric Appliance Corporation v. 
Day, Treasurer of the State of Ohio, 266 
|U. S. 71; Ozark Pipe Line Corporation 


der the provisions of section 607 of the |v. Monier, 266 U. S. 555; Alpha Port- 


Revenue Act of 1928 and should be re- 
funded. 


| 


land Cement Company v. Massachusetts. 
268 U. S. 203; Rhode Island Hospital 
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Tariff 


Flotation Process 
Is Developed for 


Low-grade Bauxite 


Pulverized Product Secured 
By This Method Said to 
Have Commercial 
Possibilities. 


Bauxite ore produced in some of the 
Southern States may be treated by the 
flotation process with fair results, the 
Bureau of Mines stated February 9 in 
announcing Bureau of Mines Serial 2906, 
“Preliminary Examination of Low-grade 
Bauxite with Particular Reference to 
Flotation.” 

Bauxite is the principal source of 
aluminum, it was stated orally in con- 
nection with announcement, and is used 
in the manufacture of abrasives. The 
announcement follows in full text: 

Prelimiary tests made by the low- 
grade, high-silica bauxites of the South- 
eastern States, by the Department at 
the Southern Experiment Station of the 
Bureau of Mines, in cooperation with the 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
have demonstrated that certain classes 


of these ores may be treated by the flota- | sources, one of them being rayon, 


tion process with fair results. In some 


of the ores the impurities were of such} 


minute dissemination that physical proc- 
esses of separation were impossible. 
Produced in Two Districts. 

In the United States there are two 
districts that produce bauxite, the Ar- 
kansas district and the Alabama-Georgia- 
Tennessee-Mississippi district. The de- 
posits in Mississippi have been discovered 


recently and are not as yet productive, | 


but it seems reasonable to consider them 


as part of the district that includes the | 


deposits of Alabama, Georgia, and Ten- 
nessee. 

The two districts are often referred to 
as the Arkansas field and the Appa- 
lachian field. The Arkansas field has been 
by far the largest producer, and at 
present over 90 per cent of the bauxite 
production of the United States comes 
from the Arkansas field. The bauxite 
industry in the Appalachian field had its 
beginning in 1889, and since that time 
the total production of the States of 
Alabama, Georgia, and Tennessee has 
been nearly a million tons. 

The production of bauxite in this field 
has languished in the last five or six 
years, and in 1917 its production was 
only about 14,000 tons. The recent de- 
crease in production is due mainly to the 
fact that many of the known deposits 
of commercial-grade ore have become 
exhausted. There are, however, consid- 
erable quantities of low-grade bauxite in 
Appalachian fields, but these have not 


been available because there has been no! 


satisfactory way of concentrating low- 
grade bauxite. The quantity of low- 
grade material in the Appalachian field 
is probably fully as large as the ton- 
nage of commercial ore which the field 
has already produced. 

Various Reagents Used. 

In the Bureau of Mines’ investiga- 
tions sodium sulphide and oleic acid 
were used as flotation reagents, Other 
reagents such as kerosene or machine 
oil facilitated the process. ; 

The economic value of the process will 
depend on whether it can be used on a 
commercial scale. The large initial in- 
vestment required in building a flotation 
plant is usually not justified unless the 
reserves of ore are large, and in the 
Southeastern States the bauxite deposits 
are usually so pockety that very large ore 
reserves are hardly ever found on any 
individual property. 

There are some considerations in con- 
nection with the possibilities of the proc- 
ess which should not be overlooked. Many 
of the ores which are too high in silica 
to be marketable are very close to the 
border line as defined by specifications 
of the consumers, so that the removal 
of a comparativly small amount of silica 
would leave a commercial product. Flo- 
tation concentrates would probably have 
the advantage of being merchantable as 
“pulverized” bauxite. 

According to current quotations, baux- 
ite of chemical grade commands a price 
of $7.50 to $8 per long ton f. o. b. Geor- 
gia mines. This same grade is quoted 
at $14 per long ton when pulverized and 
dried. It is believed that flotation con- 
centrates would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, be fine enough to meet the spe- 
cifications for pulverized bauxite, and 
the flotation of high-silica bauxite should 
have certain possibilities of commercial 
application as a process for obtaining 
pulverized bauxite of chemical grade 
from low-grade ores. 

Further details of this investigation 
are given in Serial 2906, “Preliminary 
Examination of Low-Grade Bauxite, with 
Particular Reference to Flotation,” by 
B. W. Gandrud and F, D. DeVaney, copies 
of which may be obtained from the 
United States Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
The final report on the investigation is 
now being prepared for publication as a 
Bureau of Mines bulletin. 


New Methods Developed 
In Marketing of Poultry 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
onnaise manufacturers. The use of fro- 
zen eggs by these industries has been 
a logical development, if only because 
of easier handling. A baker who uses 
a crate of eggs a day, for example, finds 
it more connyenient to buy frozen eggs 
than to break the eggs of the shells 
for use. 

Wether the retail sale of parts of poul- 
try would increase the total consump- 
tion of poultry, the Government investi- 

ators do not predict. It would seem, 

owever, that chicken, thus sold, would 
cease to be Sunday or holiday luxury, 
and become an every-day article of food 
consumption. Many housewives would 
doubtless buy chicken for week-day meals 
if they could buy for just one meal with 
nothing left over the next day. 


Capital Not Liable to Tax 
If Not in State Limits 


[Continued from Page 4.] 

tions having issued capital stock of more 
than $200,000, but not exceeding $500,000, 
shall pay an annual fee of $20; corpora- 
tions having issued capital stock of more 
than $500,000, but-not exceeding $1,000,000, 
shall pay a fee of $50; corporations exceed- 
ing $10,000,000, shall pay a fee of $200; 
corporations having issued capital stock 
of more than $10,000,000, but not exceed- 
ing $20,000,000, shall pay a fee of $500; 
and all corporations having issued capital 
stock in excess of $20,000,000 shall pay an 
annual fee of $1,000, 








Higher Duties on S pun 
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Textiles 


Silk and Change 


In Basis of Assessing Tariff Are Asked 


House Committee Is Urged to Use Selling Price in United 
States as Basis for Fixing Schedules. 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 


information as to production costs in 
France and that other countries were 
taking similar attitudes less formally. 
American agents had been withdrawn 
even from Japan and China, he said. 
Data on wages abroad, he stated, had 
to be searched for in many quarters, 


Favors New Basis 
Of Valuation 


“These conditions,” said Mr. Cheney, 
“render the foreign valuation system a 
broken reed and it cannot be relied on 
any longer. We think the committee 
should consider some kind of valuation 
base that will be entirely within the 
jurisdiction of this country.” He did 
not think straight American valuation 
desirable, but ‘thought that the basing 
of values on sales prices, with no de- 
ductions, of foreign goods in the United 


| States would be equitable. 


The witness said that the spun. silk 
branch of the industry is suffering from 
competitive pressures from _ several 
a 
relatively new industry and one of the 
wonders of the age.” 

_ “We don’t know where rayon is go- 
ing,” said he, “but we do know that 


| it is a good product and has a proper 


place in the market.” 


The “scramble” for business in the} 


spun silk trade was described by the 
witness as “tremendous” with many 
manufacturers selling goods at about 
the cost of.production. 

Mr. Cheney said changes in para- 
graphs 1201, and 1202, covering spun 


| silk, would be asked chiefly with the 


view of making the specific duties opera- 
tive, some of them being now of no ef- 
fect, he stated. 

The most important change to be 
asked, he said, relates to duties on 
fabrics, on which he stated there should 
be specific as well as ad valorem duties, 
the last alone now being applied. He in- 
dicated that higher duties on jacquard 
loom products, and rayon mixtures and 
goods composed of other mixed fiber, 
with ribbons and labels dutiable as fab- 
rics, is desired by the industry. 


Would Have “Rayon”? 
Defined in Law 


_ Specific, in addition to ad valorem du- 
ties, would be asked, he said, for plushes 
and velvets. No changes would be asked, 


he said, in the duties on thrown silk! 
{and handkerchiefs and mittens. 


Silk garments, said the witness, are 
coming in from Japan “at prices almost 


| beyond comprehension.” He thought the 


differential duty on clothing should be 
increased from 5 to 15 per cent addi- 
tional to duties on fabrics. 

Mr. Cheney recommended that the word 
“rayon” supplant the term “artificial 
= wth a definition of rayon in the 
aw. 

In reply to questions the witness said 
that the relative wage situation. has 
changed enormously since pre-war times. 

“Before the war,” he said, “wages in 
the silk factories of France were about 
one-half those of this country; now they 
are only a fifth or sixth as much. In 
Italy wages used to be one-fourth those 
of the United States; now they are only 
one-sixth to one+seventh as much.” 


Wage Disadvantage 
Is Pointed Out 


“We are now at a relatively greater 
disadvantage in the matter of wages 
than at any other time in history,” said 
Mr. Cheney. “They also are at a dis- 
advantage in some spheres in the matter 
of skilled workmen,” he stated. 

_ “In some branches of manufacture for- 
eign plants, even in Japan and China, 
are as well equipped as ours,” he de- 
clared. “In other plants abroad the 
machinery is antediluvian and in these 
production costs possibly are higher than 
in the United States. In others the ma- 
chinery is as good and labor, on account 
of generations of training, is better than 
in the United States.” 

In answer to another question, he de- 
clared that the best thing that could 
happen to the industry as a whole, and, 
relating to it, to the country, would 
be “the elimination of about one-third of 
it.” He was asked if any effort had 
been made to curtail production in the 
industry. If they could do this, he re- 
plied, it would be useful and the matter 
had been discussed with the Department 
of Commerce which, he said, showed “an 
attitude of mind different from the past” 
but he indicated that nothing hade been 
agreed upon. 

In reference to paragraph 1210 the 
brief filed by the manufacturers said: 


Increased Imports 
Of Garments from Japan 


“Clothing and other manufactured 
goods. _A most serious situation has 
arisen in relation to this paragraph, 
through a decided increase in the impor- 
tation of manufactured garments from 
Japan. We shall supply your Committee 
with samples, prices, etc., at which these 
garments are being imported on a basis 
impossible for the garment manufactur- 
ers of the United States to meet in com- 
petition. 

“This industry which holds an im- 
portant position in our industrial world, 
is further threatened by recent sample 
importation of women’s underwear manu- 
factured in Japan on an equally impos- 
sible basis of competition. Statistics of 
importation are confused by a decision 
which allows model garments to be im- 
ported in bond and reexported, an im- 
portant activity of the garment trade. 

“The differential between manufac- 
tured and unmanufactured articles is 
also not sufficiently wide, and _ specific 
duties are inadequate to meet the situ- 
ation. We therefore propose an increase 
in ad valorem rates.” 


Increase in Duties 


On Silk Opposed 

Samuel Kridel, New York City, for the 
Silk Defense Committee, protested any 
increases in duties on silk, which he de- 
clared are adequate. Since 1921, he said, 
importations have dropped from 8 1-3 
per cent of domestic production to 4% 
per cent in 1925 and he said they now 
are not more than 5 per cent. 

“Importations have declined while do- 
mestic production has increased by leaps 
and bounds and now causes the industry 
to be known as a billion-dollar one,” the 
witrfess declared, 

Most importations from Japan are of 
goods meeting peculiar needs and not 
necessarily interfering with production 


‘ 


in the United States, said he, adding| 


that those from France are noncom- 
petitive with domestic goods and that 
conversion costs 


States. 


Importations from France, he said, have | 


been of great help to domestic manu- 
facturers by way of introducing new 
types of fabrics and designs taken up 
and reproduced on a large scale in this 
country. Germany, he said, sends vel- 


vets, but not in volume to interfere with | 


or materially injure domestic manufac- 
tures, 

The conclusion of the brief filed by 
Mr. Kridel follows: 

“We conclude in reciting that from the 


statistics of the constant decrease of | 


importations, and of the infinitesimal 
ratio less than 5 per cent of the imports 


of silk goods compared to the domestic | 
production and expension; a steady mon- | 


etary condition in European markets; in- 


creases in the wage scales abroad, cou-| Proceedings Institute of Radio Engi- 


| neers, 16, pp. 889-920; July, 1928. (Gen- | 
; eral description of the work which has 


pled with the steady expansion of the 
domestic market due to superior effi- 


in both France and} 
Switzerland are as high as in the United | 


1 





ciency and mass production, it is surely | 
evident that a further increase in the! 


rates of duties over those in the present 
schedule would be detrimental to the 
American silk industry in this country. 


to a very great extent the importation 


which the American silk industry is in- 
'debted for the creation of new ideas, and 
new styles in the constructions of Ameri- 
can silk goods. It is the creative genius 
of France that has helped the American 
| industry, and we must not in any way 
mar the friendly relations between the 
industry in France and in this country, 
which we fear might be disturbed if we 
were to increase the rates of duties on 
the importation of silk goods, and thereby 
prohibit entirely the further intercourse 
of commerce in this industry between 
us. 
“As previously pointed out, the Amer- 
ican industry consumes 75 of the entire 
world’s raw-silk production. The inter- 
est of the domestic manufacturer of silk 
goods was to see that the tariff rates 
| were so arranged as to equalize the dif- 
jference of the cost of production here 
and abroad. It is certainly true that to- 
day such a protection far exceeds the 
disparity in conversion costs between 
this country and abroad. A further in- 
crease in tariff rates in the silk schedule 
will not only hurt our international re- 


lations, thereby hurting our own domestic | 
| industry, but might incite reprisals and 


|retaliations against our exports.” 


Webbing Manufacturers 
Request Protection 


T. M. Russell, of Middletown, Conn., 
spoke for the Webbing Manufacturers 
Exchange, made up, he said, of manu- 
facturers of woven elastic: web to the 
extent of 90 per cent of the industry. 
He gave figures for operations and earn- 
ings showing, he said, that “the indus- 
try is not in a healthy or prosperous 
condition.” Of 5,000 looms, 1,000 are in 
mills that are closed down and the 


of capacity. 








Reclamation Survey 
Planned in Arizona 


Irrigation Effect of Black Can- 
yon Dam to Be Studied. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
150 possibly feasible projects in the 
Colorado River Basin, and 330 reservoir 
sites, large and small, on the Colorado 
River Basin, and its tributary. It lists 
these undertakings State by State. 
In Wyoming, it. says, investigations 


and engineering investigations were 
later undertaken in cooperation with the 
State of Wyoming, looking to the loca- 
tion of feasible irrigation projects and 
storage reservoirs. Extensive surveys 
and borings at dam sites were made in 
1915 and a review of the cooperative in- 
vestigations was made by a board of en- 
gineers in 1916, of which Dr. Elwood 
Mead, the present Commissioner of Rec- 
lamation was chairman. 

More than 25 projects that have been 
investigated, involve a total ultimate 
irrigable area of about 900,000 acres. 

In connection with these projects, over 
20 reservoir sites were investigated, in- 


gate of approximately 3,000,000 acre- 
eet. 

In the State of Colorado investigations 
have been made of about 50 irrigation 
projects. An aggregate irrigable area 
in the State-of nearly 2,000,000 acres 
has been reported and over 150 reservoir 
sites. Two irrigation projects, the 
Grand Valley and the Uncompahgre Val- 
ley, have been constructed by the Recla- 
mation Bureau, and are under operation, 
having an aggregate area of 125,000 
acres, 

In the State of Utah, investigations 
have been made of about 30 irrigation 
projects, and 75 reservoir sites. One 
reservoir has been constructed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, with a capacity 
of 255,000 acre-feet, the water being di- 
verted out of the Colorado River Basin 
through the Continental Divide into the 
Great Basin for the irrigation of over 
50,000 acres of land in the Strawberry 
Valley project. 

In the State of New Mexico, a half- 

dozen irrigation projects have been in- 
vestigated within the Colorado River 
Basin, having an area of about 500,000 
acres, and a dozen reservoir sites, sev- 
eral of which are on the headwaters of 
the Gila River. 
_ In the State of Nevada, a number of 
irrigation projects and reservoir sites 
within the basin have been investigated, 
including the Boulder Canyon reservoir 
which is partly within the State of Ari- 
zona. The most promising gravity irri- 
gation projects are the Littlefield and 
the Cottonwood Island projects. Pump- 
ing possibilities have not yet been investi- 
gated by the Bureau of Reclamation but 
it is estimated that 69,000 acres may be 
irrigated by this means. 

In the State of California, six projects 
have been investigated having an area of 
about 1,000,000 acres. 
Yuma project, partly in Arizona, has 
been constructed by the Government, and 


“We fear that any increase would tend | 


others are running at only 65 per cent} 


began in 1904 with a reconnaissance of | 
the storage possibilities of Green River 








cluding Flaming Gorge, an estimated p 


One project, the | Africa 


, | 16, pp. 985-999; July, 1928. 
of silk goods from France, a country to| 


| Engineers may be obtained from 


| 39th Street, New York City, for $1 per 


| copies is available for free distribution. 


Aeronautics 


Bibliography Issued 
On Radio Progress in 
Aireraft Navigation 


| Publications Issued Recently | 


On New Developments by 
Bureau of Standards 
Summarized. 


Several publications have been pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Standards con- | 
cerning the work that has been done on 
the development of radio aids to air 
navigation, the Department of Com- 
merce has just announced. The an- 
nouncement, listing the publications, fol- | 
lows in full text: 

Within the past few months the Bu- 
reau of Standards has issued the follow- 
ing publications concerning the work | 
which has been done on the development 
of radio aids to air navigation. An- 
nouncements of these papers were made 
as they appeared but it is believed that 
a complete list will be useful. ‘ 

List of Publications. | 

“Development of radio aids to air nav- 

igation,” J. H. Dellinger and H. Pratt. 


been done to develop radio aids, particu- 
larly the directive beacon system using | 
a visual indicator.) 

“Bibliography on aircraft radio,” C. | 
B. Jolliffe and Et M. Zandonini. Pro- 
ceedings Institute of Radio Engineers, 
(References 
to all books and articles having to do! 
with the use of radio in connection with 
aircraft.) 

“Apparent night variations with 
crossed-coil radio beacons,” H, Pratt. 
Proceedings Institute of Radio Engi-| 
neers, 16, pp. 652-657; May, 1928. (Study | 
of the transmissions from a directive 
radio beacon, aural type, located in a 
mountainous region to determine the! 
errors which may be caused by fading, 
irregular terrain, etc.) 

“Receiving sets for aircraft beacon and 
telephony,” H. Pratt and H. Diamond. 
Bureau of Standards Journal of Re- 
search, 1, pp. 543-563; October, 1928. Re- 
search Paper No. 19, 15 cents. (The 
necessary features of a receiving set for 
use on aircraft are discussed and the 
design details of two satisfactory types 
developed by the Bureau are given.) 

Reed Course Indicators. 

“Design of tuned reed course indica- 
tors for aircraft radio beacon,” F. W.} 
Dunmore. Bureau of Standards Journal | 
of Research, 1, pp. 751-769; November, 
1928. Research Paper No. 28. 5 cents. 
(This describes the design, construction, | 
and characteristics of several types of 
tuned reed indicators for use in connec- 
tion with the visual radio beacon sys- 
tem. These indicators operate from an 
ordinary aircraft receiving set.) 

“Unidirectional radiobeacon for air-j 
craft,” E. Z. Stowell. Bureau of Stand- 
ards Journal of Research, 1, pp. 1011- 
1022; December, 1928. Research Paper 
No. 35. 10 cents. (As antenna ar-! 
rangement is. described for a directive 
radio beacon which confines the maxi- 
mum signal to one direction zone.) 

Reprints of the research papers of the 
Bureau of Standards may be obtained at | 
the prices stated from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. Reprints of 





{of trade in both directions. 





the papers in the Proceedings Institute 
of Radio Engineers are not available by 
purchase from the Government. Copies 
of the Proceedings Institute of Radio 
the 
Institute of Radio Engineers, 33 West 


copy. 

A nontechnical description of the work 
on the development of radio aids to air | 
navigation has been prepared in mim- 
eographed form and a limited number of 


Requests for copies of this pamphlet 
should be addressed to Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C. 





two projects, the Imperial Valley and 
the Palo Verde, were constructed by pri- 
vate parties. The Laguna Dam, an In- 
dian weir type of structure, diverts the 
water from the silt-laden Colorado for 
the first-named project. Other projects 
investigated include the Palo Verde Mesa, 
Chemehuevis Valley, Chucawalla Valley | 
and Coachella Valley vroiects. 

Twenty-five projects with an aggre- 

gate acreage of over 1,000,000 acres and 
50 reservoir sites have been investi- 
gated in the State of Arizona. The 
Yuma project, including the Yuma Mesa, 
not as yet fully developed, will irrigate 
114,000 acres, 66,000 acres of which are 
now supplied with water. About 15,000 
acres of this project lie across the river 
in California. ; 
A report on the Parker project was 
repared by the Office of Indian Affairs 
in 1920, showing an irrigable area of} 
110,000 acres. The Arizona Engineering 
Commission, two of the three members 
of which were representatives of the 
Department of the Interior, in 1923 
recommended further surveys of the 
Parker-Gila project which, including the 
lands of the Parker project just men- 
tioned, would irrigate 764,000 acres of 
Arizona. Surveys of this project with a 
report by December 10, 1931, are spe- 
cifically authorized by the Boulder 
Canyon Act. 

In the Salt River Valley near Phoenix, 
the Salt River project, irrigating 243,000 | 
acres, has already repaid to the Bureau 
of Reclamation over one-half of its total 
construction charges of $10,166,000. In 
1928, this project produced crops with an 
aggregate value of $26,000,000 or two) 
and one-half times the cost of the proj- 
ect of the Federal Government. 
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Commerce 


Recent Upward Trend in Exports Said 


To Be Marked by Sales of Manufactures 


Greatest Trade Expansion in 1928 Noted With Canada and | 


China by Secretary of Commerce. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


us rise because they are demanding more 
American machinery and capital equip- 
ment as well as more American automo- 
biles and other conveniences that go with 
higher living standards. While here and 
there a temporary setback has occurred 
in the marked upswing of our sales to 
countries of this type—for example some 
decrease in the last two years in those 
to Australia, previously rapidly rising— 
the increases of 1928 were in general in 
line with a whole string of previous 
gains. Our exports to a number of im- 
portant countries of America, Asia, 
Oceania and Africa were from 50 per 
cent to as high as 200 per cent greater 
than six or seven years ago. 
Trade With Canada Expanded. 

Take Canada, our great neighbor, 
whose advance in prosperity and produc- 
tion since the war has paralleled our own. 
The exports to Canada last year were no 
less than $916,000,000. This is not far 
from one-fifth of our total sales abroad. 


[It considerably exceeds even exports to 


the United Kingdom, although if the 
true destination of the grain which we 
send through Montreal on its way to 
Europe were known the figure for the 
mother country might still somewhat ex- 
ceed that for the daughter dominion. 


|Exports to Canada were larger by $80,- 


000,000, or nearly 10 per cent, than the 
$836,000,000 in 1927, and almost 60 per 
cent more than $577,000,000 in 1922. The 
gain is due to larger sales of a great 
variety of manufactured articles, as well 
as foodstuffs and raw materials. 
been accompanied by an almost equally 


marked advance in our imports from | 


Canada. 


So, too, in trade with South America. 
Exports to that continent reached $480,- 
000,000 in 1928, one-tenth more than the 
year before, and roughly twice as much 
as six or seven years ago. The imports 
from South America have also risen 
very rapidly, and in 1928 were $570,000,- 
000, gaining 10 per cent over $518,000,000 
in 1927. New investments of our capital 
in oil, mining, railway and other enter- 
prises have been a factor in this growth 
Among the 
conspicuous movements of 1928, as com- 
pared with the year before, may be men- 
tioned gains of roughly one-tenth in our 
exports to Argentina, Brazil, and Vene- 
zuela, and of more than one-fifth to 
Colombia, a marked increase in value of 
imports from Brazil, and an increase of 
about 20 per cent in imports from Chile, 


'marking a nearly complete recovery from 


the previous slump which had been due to 
conditions in the nitrate industry. 


Gratifying not only from the stand- 
point of American trade but still more 
as evidence of the better situation and 
outlook in China is the fact that our 
exports to that country (inAuding 
Hongkong and Kwangtung) last year 
reached $165,000,000, about one-third 
more than in the best previous year 
since the collapse of the war boom. 
Peace has restored the upward move- 
ment in the buying power of this great 
people. Our imports from China, which 
normally somewhat exceed _ exports, 
amounted to $157,000,000, decreasing 
from $169,000,000 in 1927, largely as a 
result of the lower price of silk nae, 9° 

ur 
exports to Japan, which have shown 
only a moderate upward trend in re- 
cent years and which are affected con- 
siderably by price fluctuations in cot- 
ton, the biggest item, reached their 
highest post-war figure in 1928, with 








it Be a 


Into Rice Cultivation 


iNew South Wales to Establish 


Station for Experimentation. 


Extensive research into the growing 
and breeding of rice will be carried on 
in New South Wales, Australia, it is re- 
ported by the Trade Commissioner at 
Sydney, Earl C. Squire, in advices made 
public February 11, by the Department 
of Commerce. The statement follows in 
full text: 

Rice research work is planned in New 
The Government has de- 
cided to establish a station at Leeton for 
research work in connection with the 
rice industry on the Murrumbidgee irri- 
gation area. 

An area of about 380 acres has been 
allotted for the new work. Experiments 
planned include methods for the control 
of weeds (which are seriously interfer- 
ing with the profitable growth of this 
crop), fertilizer trials to ascertain the 
most suitable manures, and the most ef- 
fective rate of application, the quanti- 
ties of seed to sow, the most suitable 
methods for the preparation of the land, 
and the best time for sowing the crop. 
Problems relating to watering and 
draining-off will also be investigated, and 
attention will be given to crop rotation. 


It has | 


‘ 





seen em tt pt i ED 


In addition, work will be undertaken j 


|in regard to the improvement of rice by 


breeding and selection. It is the inten- 
tion to raise pure seed of selected va- 


| rieties for distribution amongst farmers, 
the New South |! 


in the same way as 
Wales Department of Agriculture is at 
present making available supplies of 
pure seed of wheat, maize, oats, etc. 
The seed will cnly be supplied in small 
quantities, the purpose being to. enable 
growers to maintain a proper standard 
of quality. 


Export and Import Values | 


The balance of. trade was in favor of this country during the year, 1928, accord- 
ing to a tabulation issued by the Department of Commerce, February 11, sum- 
marizing the total values of exports and imports of merchandise by grand divi- 


sions. 
year as well, follow in full text: 
Exports. Dec., 1927. 

Europe $206,959,682 
North America . 90,748,631 
South America . 37,373,294 
Asia 46,973,024 
Oceania .... 15,123,562 
Africa 10,462,367 


$407,640,560 
Imports. 
Europe eacuean 
North America 
South America 
Asia 
Oceania 


ereeees + $102,285,334 
76,484,766 

47,528,584 

90,591,142 

4,069,126 

10,274,620 


Total $331,233,572 


Dec., 1928. 
$238,865,088 
103,667,878 


$475,601,695 


$110,654,998 


$339,023,881 


The tables giving comparisons for the month of December, and for the 


1927. 
$2,310,402,588 
1,253,026,792 
438,159,458 
562,984,406 
193,714,388 
107,087,693 


$4,865,375,525 


1928. 
$2,374,836,302 
1,322,882,238 
480,696,126 
653,705,027 


42,694,873 
61,374,951 
17,532,745 


11,466,160 116,656,369 


$5,128,809,379 


$1,264,072,404 
985,457,842 
518,274,775 
1,269,151,173 
54,530,874 
93,255,348 


$4,184,742,416 


$1,248,897,932 
960,263,601 
569,507,024 
1,168 ,805,724 
53,547,845 
90,092,017 


74,927,595 
50,029,047 
92,885,910 
3,911,610 
6,614,721 


$4,091,114,143 


180,033,217 + 


a gain of 8 per cent over the preceding 
year. 


our imports from Japan from $402,- 
000,000 in 1927 to $384,000,000 in 1928, 
but they were still considerably greater 
in value than a few years ago. 


Particularly spectacular have been the} 


recent movements in the value of our 
imports from British Malaya, Nether- 
land East Indies and Ceylon, the chief 
sources of rubber and of tin. The 


has swung upward year by year, but 
wide price fluctuations, especially of 
rubber, have affected trade totals enor- 
mously. The combined value of our im- 
ports from these three countries multi- 
plied more than five times between 1921 
and 1926. The breakdown in the rub- 
ber control scheme brought down the 
total for 1928 to 40 per cent less than 
two years before, the absolute amount 
of the decrease being about $240,000,000. 


As might be expected no very marked 
changes have occurred in the last three 
or four years in our trade, in either 
direction, with most of the European 
countries. Their economic recovery has 
lessened their need for some 


sion of their export trade, mainly con- 
sisting of manufactures, has naturally 


been chiefly toward the less industrial | 
The most noteworthy trend | 
has been the steady increase in our im-! 


countries. 


ports from Germany, which in 1928 


reached $222,000,000, 


The fall in silk prices cut down! (00's, 1998, compared with 565,021,000 


| 


Export of Cotton Cloth 
Is Smaller in Volume 


Exports of cotton cioth, duck, and tire 
fabrics in 1928 totaled 546,863,000 square 
yards, valued at $70,296,000, it has just 
been stated by the Department of Com- 
merce. The statement follows in full 
text: ‘ 

United States exports of cotton cloth, 
duck, and tire fabrics aggregated 546,- 
863,000 square-yards, valued at $79,296,- 


| square yards, with a value of $76,256,000, 





one-tenth more} 


|but a gain of 3 per cent in value. 


of our) 12.4 per cent of the total. 


agricultural products, while the expan- | Portant classes and the percentage which 


in 1927—a loss of 3 per cent in quantity, 
The 
latter percentage reflects an advance in 
the average unit price of the goods ex; 
ported from $0.136 in 1927 to $0.145 in 
1928. 


Beginning with January 1, 1928, the 


quantity of these commodities imported | &*P°™t schedule for cotton piece goods 


was revised to show the commercial clas- 
sification of a large proportion of the 


| goods shipped abroad. The chief interest 
|in the 1928 exports. therefore, is not in 


the total quantity of cloth sold, but in 
the fact that for the first time the sta- 
tistics show what types of goods are be- 
ing exported. 

Bleached goods, 40 inches wide and 
under, was the largest single item in the 


|exports of cotton cloth during the cal- 


endar year 1928, and accounted for 90,- 
199,700 square yards, or 16.5 per cent of 
the total shipments. Unbleached sheet- 
ings, 40 inches wide and under, ranked 
second, with 73,485,000 square yards, or 
Other im- 


they represented in the total exports 
were: Miscellaneous piece-dyed fabrics, 
10.7 per cent; voiles, 8.4; percales and 
prints, 8.3; miscellaneous printed fabircs, 
7.5; and suitings (drills, etc.), 5. 

The Philippine Islands, Cuba, Canada, 
and South America are the leading ex- 


than in 1927 and not far from three | port outlets of American cotton piece 


times the 1921 figure. 


goods. 


TO THE PROPERTY OWNERS OF AMERICA 
FROM THE DESIGNERS OF AMERICA’S SKYLINE 


. 


, 


The New York Times Annex, 
New York, one of the many 
famous structures designed 
by Ludlow & Peabody. 


*—In our opinion Copper, Brass and 


Bronze building materials deserve 


a place in any well constructed 


building.” 


B.S 


ie be permanently proof against rust, office and 
government buildings should be constructed 
with Copper, Brass and Bronze materials. Brass 
pipe, Copper flashings, gutters and downspouts and 
solid Brass or Bronze hardware and lighting fixtures 
cannot rust. They serve without repair or replace- 
ment for the life of the building. 


The greatest architects of America are almost 
unanimous in recommending the use of Copper, 


Brass and Bronze in all building construction, As 
William Orr Ludlow says: 


‘For years we have been recommending these 
materials; first, because they are the best 
materials obtainable, and second, because 
their immunity from rust makes them an 


actual economy.” 


When you build, specify these enduring metals, 
Other metals may resist rust for a few years. But 
Copper, Brass and Bronze are rust-proof. In the 
long run they are a very real economy. 


Write our Building Service Department for 
additional information. There is no obligation. 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York 


Midwestern Office: 
Landreth Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Canadian Office: 
67 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ont. 


Pacific Coast Office: 
Architects Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


COPMER. BRASS, BRONZE —The World’s Most Useful Metals 
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Railroads 


Building’ Materials 
Tested to Determine 
Resistance to Fires 


Bureau of Standards Simu- 
lates Actual Conditions in 
Experiments Cover- 
ing Wide Scope. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
uring devices are placed and connected 
before each experiment. The heat in the 
furnaces is provided by a series of gas 
burners opening into the interior of the 
furnace at frequent intervals, If the safe 
is advertised as one that can stand an 
hour’s severe temperature without dam- 
age to the contents, then in this type of 
test, called the fire endurance test, only 
an hour’s heat is applied. 
Impact Test. 

“In another type of test, called the 
impact test,” explained Mr. Ingberg, “af- 
ter an initial fire exposure of a half 
hour or an hour, an electric crane in a 
few moments lifts the heated safe, car- 
ries it outdoors, and drops it a distance 
of about 30 feet onto a concreate base. 
The safe is thereupon lifted up once more 
by the crane, brought back to the fur- 
nace, and subjected to a severe heating 
for one half or one hour longer, the 
length in the furnace depending on the 
fire resistance rating claimed for the 
safe. 

“In this way,” he stated, “we bring 
about a series of conditions to which a 
safe would be subjected in an ordinary 
fire. The heating first applied corres- 
ponds to the heating the safe would re- 
ceive in a fire. After a period of time, the 
floor of the building will probably give 
way and the safe will be toppled one, 
two, three or more stories below, red 
hot debris falling upon it. The dropping 
of the safe from the crane would cor- 
respond to the giving-way of the floor, 
while the second heating would repre- 
sent in part at least, the heat to which 
the safe would be again subjected by the 
fallen and hot debris.” 

Structural Steel Tested. 

“Specimens of various grades of struc- 
tual steel and cast iron are being tested 
in specially designed apparatus to de- 


termine their strength and deformation | 


at various high temperatures,” stated 
Mr. Ingberg. “These materials, he said, 
would be the same as those from which 
beams and columns would be constructed, 
and the tests will give data which will 
show the probable safety from damage 
by fire of buildings constructed of them.” 

To learn under what circumstances 
spontaneous ignition occurs, is a compli- 
cated problem, he said. Blazes from this 


cause may be the result of fermentation | 
or the result of the accumulated heat of | 


slow oxidation. 

“Conditions must be favorable in point 
of moisture, temperature, conservation 
of heat and air supply, to produce igni- 
tion,” said Mr. Ingberg. He explained 
that the Fire Resistance Section of the 
Bureau of Standards was trying to learn 
what fators operated in regard to dif- 
ferent substances. 

Interest in providing adequate pros- 
cenium curtains for theaters was stim- 
ulated by the disastrous fire in the 
Iroquois Theater of Chicago a number 
of years ago and recently by the fire 
in the Novadades Theater in Madrid, 
Spain, September 22, 1928, said Mr. 
Ingberg. The proscenium curtain, he 
explained, is the fireproof curtain be- 
tween the ordinary drop curtains and 
the audience, and in case of fire on the 
stage or back-stage, can be dropped to 
protect the audience. 

Various Curtains Used. 

“In making the tests of proscenium 
curtains everything, from ponderous steel 
partitions to single-play asbestos cloth 
curtains, was included,” said Mr. Ing- 
berg. The Bureau’s wall furnace pro- 
vided the “stage fire,” he stated. Pend- 
ing publication of the results of these ex- 
periments, Letter Circular No. 137, Bu- 
rean of Standards, giving some conclu- 
sions, has been prepared and may be 
obtained upon request. 

Besides making these tests, the fire- 
resistance section of the Bureau of 
Standards has inspected new and old in- 
stallations of such curtains in the Dis- 
trict of Coiumbia, the chief of the sec- 
tion stated. These included approval 
tests of new installations in large down- 
town theaters, made at the request of 
the District Building Inspector, as well 
as approval tests and inspections of these 


curtains in school auditoriums in the Dis- | 


trict. In connection with the inspec- 
tions, a number of operating tests of the 
curtains were made. 


Reduction of the hazard to the com- | 


munity from spreading fires is the ob- 


jective of the fire tests of various varie- | 


ties of roofing materials. Manufacturers 
have sent in samples of their products, 
which are tested by apparatus designed 
for the purpose. In some of the tests the 
air currents applied over roofing are 
heated to about the same degree they 
would be heated by a burning building 
nearby, and these air currents, in turn, 
warm the roofing to a point approaching 
combustibility. 
Blazing Brands Applied. 

Blazing brands are then dropped onto 
the material. Smaller brands are at first 
applied, and a larger brand is used each 
succeeding test until the roofing material 
ignites, the wood on which it at- 
tached ignites, or the material resists all 
tests which offer the maximum hazard 
which would be caused by the nearby 
fire, explained Mr. Ingberg. 

Some of the results of the wall tests 
have been made available, Mr. Ingberg 
said. These tests are conducted to as- 
certain how high a temperature vari- 
ous types of wall construction can stand 
before giving way under the weight 
placed on them or allowing combusti- 
ble materials on the side not exposed to 
fire to ignite. Data obtained is expected 
to furnish enlightening information on 
the effectiveness in preventing spread 
of fire, of the different types of wal! 
constructions, he said. 

Of the several thousand inquiries com- 
ing in annually regarding the work of 
this section, many are from private in- 
dividuals and manufacturers and a con- 
siderable number are from state and 
municipal governments, said Mr. Ing- 
berg, who explained that the section 
was willing to furnish its material to 
any local sovernment unit desiring to 
use it in working out fire prevention 
regulations or a_ building code. ‘“We 
exercise no supervision, however, over 
either the formulation or enforcement of 
these codes, these being properly _in- 
vested in the state or local government 
unit concerned,” he said. + 

“States are paying more attention to 
fire resistance,” he continued. “Ten 


dintawid 


is 


Through Fort William 


Cars of grain handied at the port of 
Fort William, Ont., in 1928 increased 
34 per cent over the previous year, the | 
Department of Commerce has been ad- | 
vised by the Trade Commissioner at 
Winnipeg, J. B. Richards. 
ment’s statement, made public February 
11, follows in full text: +¢ | 

Canadian railroad officials report all 
records broken during 1928 for the | 
handling of grain cars in the railroad | 


More Grida: Stiedled | 
| 
| 


yards at Fort William despite the grow- | 


ing activity of Vancouver as a grain | 
port. 
Canadian Pacific Railway reported ap- 
proximately 175,000 cars of grain han- | 
dled during 1928, a 34 per cent increase | 
over the 135,000 cars of grain handled 
in 1927. 

In addition, the Canadian National 
yards handled 153,479 cars of grain in 
1928, an increase of 32 per cent over the | 
108,118 cars handled in 1927. 

The all-rail movement of grain east 
from the Lake*head has been very light 
this season, only 4,451 cars going forward 
on the Canadian National lines, and not 
many more than that, it is understood, 
on the Canadian Pacific lines. Ship- 
ments by boat, however, have been in} 
record volume. | 


Rates on Fertilizer 
Disapproved in Part 


Improper Relation to Intra- 
state Schedules in Louisi- 
ana Is Found. 


[Continued from Page 1.J 
their relationship to the Louisiana intra- | 
state rates as hereinafter found. 

We further find that the all-rail do- 
mestic, import, and coastwise rates on 
the same commodities from New Or- 
leans, its subports and producing points 
in the New Orleans district, Gulfport, 
and Mobile to Marshall, Longview, Hen- 
derson, Palestine, Pittsburgh, and Sul- 
phur Springs are not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful; except the domestic 
rates from New Orleans and producing 
points taking the same rates to Long- 
view, Henderson, Palestine, Pittsburgh, 
and Sulphur Springs are, and for the 
future will be, unduly prejudicial to} 
complainants located at those points and 
unduly preferential of complainants’ 
competitors at Shreveport to the extent 
that they exceed or may exceed rates on 
the basis of the distance scales pre- 
scribed for application on the same com- 
modities in the Southwest in the Consoli- 
dated Southwestern Cases, supra, in 
which the order provides for the relief 
here sought. | 

We further find that the maintenance 
of the present intrastate rates between 
{points in Louisiana west of the Mis- 
sissippi River and from. New Orleans 
and points in the New Orleans district 
in Louisiana east of the Mississppi 
River on commercial fertilizer and acid 
phosphate, except “pile-run” acid phos- 
phate, in carloads, results and will result 
in undue preference of manufacturers 
and shippers at Shreveport and other 
points in Louisiana, of these localities 
jand of Louisiana intrastate traffic and 
| undue prejudice to complainants and lo- 
calities in interstate commerce and in 
unjust discrimination against interstate 
|}commerce; and that such undue prejudce 
|and unjust discrimination should be re- 
|moved by the establishment and main- 
tenance of intrastate rates on these com- 
;modities on the basis prescribed on the 
|same commodities in the Consolidated 
Sothwestern cases, supra. 

The entry of an order respecting the} 
Louisiana intrastate rates will be held 
in abeyance for a reasonable time to! 
|afford the Louisiana Commission an op- | 
| portunity to readjust the intrastate rates | 
}in accordance with our findings then | 
an order. If such a readjustment is not 
made with in a period of 90 days from 
the service of this report, complainants 
may bring the matter to our attention, 
and we will consider the entry of an ap- 
propriate order. | 

No special damage. has been proven 
from any undue prejudice and preference 
which may have existed in the past, and 
reparation is denied. 














| 


Philippine Measure _ 
Reported to House 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
ment trusts,” and are believed to be of | 
‘value in facilitating the investment of | 
capital in the islands. | 

Corporations may deal in real estate | 
| (except in public lands). 
“No par value stock” authorized, | 
jand may be issued for any consideration | 
| fixed by the articles or approved by the 
|majority stock; stock without voting} 
power is authorized; and the general 
|power to classify stock, and to issue pre- 
|ferred stock, is expressly recognized. 

A corporation may be organized for 
more than one “corporate purpose.” 

Stock and bond dividends are author- 

| ized. 
Authority is given to dispose of the 
jentire assets with the consent of the 
holders of two-thirds of the voting stock; | 
and voluntarily to dissolve the corpora- 
tion with the consent of two-thirds of all 
the outstanding stock. 

Building and loan corporations may 
jissue “investment stocks,” in addition to 
the present “paid-up stock” and their} 
ordinary shares. 

Cumulative voting is abolished as to 
corporations without capital stock (leav- 
|ing it in force as to stock corporations.). | 

Penalties for violations are somewhat 
increased. 

These changes, in so far as they are| 
{in conflict with previous congressional 
legislation, are designed to romove re-| 
strictions that have hindered investments 
in Philippine enterprises; but are de- 
signed at the same time to guard against 
abuses which it was the intention of 
Congress to prevent when it enacted the 


is 


to modify. 


| 


years ago there were 
building code. Now practically every 
state has regulations governing the 


more hazardous occupancies and several 


vide regulations pertaining to the more 


The Depart- | 


The Fort William yards of the! 


No. 


No. 


| No. 21381 and Sub 1 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No 


| No 


original provisions that it is now proposd | 


have fairly complete building codes. The | 
policy seems to be to have the state pro- | 
with the Louisville & Nashville Railroad | 





serious, general hazards and to allow 
the municipalities to go into such 
greater detail as their congestion of pop- 
ulation or property values and other spe- 
cial conditions may warrant,” he con- 
cluded, 
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Calendar of Hearings Assigned 


Proceedings of 


Commerce Commission | 


March 5. 
21710—Bartley Coop. Oil Co. et al. v. 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway Com- 
pany et al. Omaha, Examiner Hagerty. 
21629—Allied Contractors, Incorpo- 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy} 
Omaha, Nebr., Examiner Hag- 


rated v. 

Railroad. 

erty. 
March 6. 

-Hill, Hubbell & Com- 

pany et al. v. Abilene and Southern Rail- 

way Company et al., Tulsa, Okla. Ex-| 
aminer Gwynn. 
19153.—Fitchburg 

Light Company v. Boston and Maine 

Railroad et al. Boston, Mass., before 

Examiner Cheseldine. | 

—Dacotah Oil Company v 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail-! 

way Company et al. Jamestown, N., 

Dak., before Examiner Harraman. 

17000.—Rate Structure Investigation, 

Part 2: cottonseed; its products, and re- 

lated articles: and related Chi- 

cago, Examiners Money and 

21564.—Shaw Brothers et al. v. Apache 
Railway Company et al. Los Angeles, 
Calif., before Examiner J. E. Smith. 

No, 21134—Texas-New Mexico Power Com- 
pany v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe! 
Railway Company et al. Dallas, Tex., | 
Examiner Fleming. 

Inv ition and Suspension Docket No. 
3213—Fruits and vegetables from Illinois 
points to Evansville, Ind. Cincinnati, ; 
Ohio, Examiner Snider. | 

No. 21634—Skinner Manufacturing Com-| 
pany v. Abilene & Southern Railway 
Company et al. Omaha, Nebr., Exam- 
iner Hagerty. 

No, 21478—-Federated Metals 
Vv. St. Louis-San Francisco 
Company et New York, N. 
aminer Simmons 

No, 21595—Woleott & Lineoln, Incorpo- 
rated, v. Chicago & Alton Railroad Com-j; 
pany; and No. 18949—The Haydite Com-| 
pany v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy | 
Railroad Company et al. Kansas City,; 
Mo., Examiner McGrath. | 

No. 21283—The Corn Ex« of Buffalo, 
Incorporated, et al, v. «| 
Ohio Railroad Company Buffalo, | 
N. Y., before Examiner 

21623—D, W. Quarles et al. v. Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Company et al. 
Washington, D, C., before Examiner | 
Berry. | 

No. 18399—Badger Lumber & Coal Co. v.| 
the A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al.; and No.} 
18672—-Hoboken Mfgrs. R. R. Co, v. the A. | 
T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al., Washington,! 
oral argument before the Commission. 

March 7. j 

No. 21485.—Union Tank & Pipe Company 
v. Southern Pacific Company et al.; and 
No. 21673.—San Pedro Chamber of Com- 
merce et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company et al. Los Angeles, 
Calif., before Examiner J. KE. Smith. 

No, 21558.—Maloney Tank Manufacturing 
Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa} 
Fe Railway Company et al, Tulsa, Okla., | 
before Examiner Gwynn, | 

No. 21218.—Leonard, Crossett & Riley, Inc., 
et al. v. Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
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Tennga Road Authorized 
To Acquire Tennessee Line | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


|}has announced that Division 4 had ap- | 
only two states | 
that had anything approaching a state | 
|Tennga Railroad Company to acquire a; 


proved a report and order in Finance 
Docket No. 7166, authorizing (1) the | 


line of railroad and to construct an ex- 


|tension thereof, in Polk County, Ten- 


nessee, and Murray and Fannin Counties, 
Georgia, extending from a_ connection 


at Conasauga, Polk County, Tennessee, | 


|easterly through Murray County, Geor- 
| gia, to Taylors, Polk County, Tennessee, 


approximately 9.5 miles; and (2) dismis- 
sing request for permission to retain ex- 


cess earnings, approved, 


| No. 21650 and Subs 1 and 2.—Eastern Manu- 


| No. 20961—Rockland & Rockport Lime Cor- 
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the Interstate 


Railway Company, et al. Fargo, North 
Dakota, before Examiner Harraman. 

No. 21581.—Ramsey-Wheeler Company v. 
Atlantie Coast Line Railroad Company et 
al. Bainbridge, Georgia, before Examiner 
Wilson. | 


facturing Company v. Genesee & Wyo- 
ming Railrod Company et al, Boston Ex- 
aminer Cheseldine. 

No. 21335—A. H. Belo Corporation et al. v. 
Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri Railway 
Company et al, Dallas, Tex., Examiner 
Fleming. 

No. 21448—The W. M. Spencer Sons Com- 
pany v. Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas} 
Pacific Railway Company et al. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Examiner Snider. 

No. 21222—Carpenter Paper Company 
al, v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company et al. Omaha, Nebr., 
Examiner Hagerty. 

No. 21299—Premier Malt Products Co, v. 
The Chicago & Alton Railroad Company 
et al. Peoria, Ill., Examiner Glenn. 

No. 20879—Fredonia Linseed Oil Works 
Company v. Abilene & Southern Railway 
Company et al. Kansas City, Mo., Ex- 
aminer McGrath. 

No. 18693—Standard Gypsum Company v. 
Union Pacific Railroad Company et al.; | 
No. 18909—Pacifie Portland Cement Com- 
pany v. The Western Pacific Railroad 
Company et al.; No. 16339—Three Forks 
Portland Cement Company v. Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company 
et al; No. 19311—Standard Gypsum 
Company v. Southern Pacific Company 
et al. Seattle, Examiner Flynn. 

No. 21489—Cleveland Crane & Engineer- | 
ing Company v. New York Railroad 
Company et al, Cleveland, Ohio, before 
Examiner Kettler. 

No, 21658—L. Mundet & Son, Inc. v. Le- 
high Valley Railroad Company. New | 
York, before Examiner C. E. Simmons. | 

No. 21536—The Federal Foundry Supply 
Company v. Chicago, 3urlington & 
Quincy Railroad Company et al, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, before Examiner Kettler. 

No. 19715—Constructive and Off-Track 
tailroad Freight Stations on Manhattan ; 
Island, N. Y., and I. & S. 3100—Con- 
structive Stations and Trucking in lieu 
of Lighterage in New York City and 
vicinity. Washington, oral argument 
before the Commission. 

March 8. 

No. 21486—Richmond Radiator Company 
v. New York Central Railroad Company 
et al. New York, Examiner Simmons; 
and No. 21431—Harry Schimmel v. 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Com- 
pany et al. New York, Examiner 
Simmons. Canceled. 

No. 20948 and Subs 1 and 2—-Abe Rosen- 
blum Corporation et al. v. The Alabama 
Great Southern Railroad Company et al. 
Dallas, Examiner Fleming. 

No. 20993—Memphis Freight Bureau et al, 
v. Arkansas Railroad Company et al. 
Memphis, Tenn, Examiner McChord, 

No, 21585—Ohio-Kentucky Associated In- 
dustries v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad 
Company et al. Cincinnati, before Ex- 


et! 
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| No. 21614—Farmers Grain & Trading Com- 





aminer Snider. 


poration v. Maine Central Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Boston, Mass., Examiner 
Cheseldine. 

No. 21733—All Steel Equip Company et al. 
- The Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Railway Company et al. Cleveland, Ohio, 

Examiner Kettler. 

No. 21458—Waggoner-Gates Milling Com- 
pany v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company, et al. and related 
fourth section departures. Kansas “ity, 
Mo., Examiner McGrath, 

No. 21748—lInterstate Amiesite Company 
v. Southern Railway Company et al. 
Washington, D. C., before Examiner 
Berry. 

No. 21919—Southern Amiesite Asphalt 
Company v, Alabama and North West- 
ern Railroad Company et al, Washing- 
ton, Examiner Berry. 

No. 21311—Federated Metals Corporation 
v. Pennsylvania Railroad ‘Company et 
al., now assigned for March 1, Wash- 
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etal Leet 
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\ 
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ington, D. C., before Examiner Berry, re- 
assigned for March 8. New York, Ex- 
aminer Simmons, 

March 9. 


pany v. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway Company, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, before Examiner 
raman, 

No. 21324 and 21325—Fruit Products Com- 
pany of Florida v. Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Company. Tampa, Fla., before 
Examiner Wilson. 

No. 20686 and Sub 1—Fort Worth Gas 
Company et al. v. The Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Company et al. 
Dallas, Examiner Fleming. 

No. 21735—A. Feldkirchner et al. v. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company et al. Omah:., Nebr., Examiner 
Hagerty. 

No. 21516—C. S. Wells & Son v. Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company. 
Keokuk, Iowa, Examiner Glenn. 

No. 21713—Newark Paraffine and Parch- 
ment Paper Company v. Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Company et al. New York, Ex- 
aminer Simmons. 

No. 21519—The Canby, Ach & Canby Com- 
pany et al. v. Alabama Great Southern 
Railroad Company et al, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Examiner Snider. 

No. 21781—The Sandusky Cement Company 
v. Illinois Central Railroad Company et 
al. Cleveland, Ohio, Examiner Kettler. 

March 11. 

Fourth Section Applications Nos. 13560 
et al.—Class and commodity rates from, 
to and between points in the southwest 
and Kansas and Missouri territory; and 
No. 9702.—Memphis-Southwestern In- 
vestigation Fourth Section Order No. 
7542, in so far as they relate to fourth 
section departures in class and commod- 
ity rates on traffic, except grain and 
grain products, between points in inte- 
rior Mississippi Valley territory, not in- 
cluding Mississippi River crossings, on 
the one hand, and other points covered 
by said proceedings, on the other. St. 
Louis, Mo., before Examiner Arthur 
Kettler. 

No. 21495—Pacific Cottonseed Products 
Corporation v. San Diego & Arizona Rail- 
way Company et al. San Diego, Calif., 
before Examiner J. E. Smith. Canceled 
and reassigned for same date, Los 
Angeles, Examiner Smith. 

No. 21696—Maine Central Railroad Com- 
pany et al. v. Bangor and Aroostook 
Railroad Company et al. Boston, Mass., 
before Examiner Cheseldine. 

No. 21323—Dann-Gerow Company, Incor- 
porated et al. v. Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Company et al. Tampa, Fla., 
before Examiner Wilson. 

No. 21483—Roxana Petroleum Corporation 
v. Alton & Eastern Railroad Company et 
al.; and No. 21260—F. M. Hawley et al. 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company et al. St. Louis, Mo., Examiner 
Glenn. 

Nos. 21552 and 21567—The Procter & Gam- 
ble Manufacturing Company ~. The 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company et al. Cincinnati, Ohio. Ex- 
aminer Snider, 

No. 17854 Sub No. 1—Fredonia Portland 
Cement Company (of Delaware) et al. v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company et al. Kansas City, Mo., Ex- 
aminer McGrath. 

No. 21570—Abendroth Brothers v. Boston 
& Albany Railroad et al, New York, 
Examiner Simmons. 

No. 21624—Hinde & Dauch Paper Company 
v. Akron, Canton & Youngstown Rail- 
way Company et al. Sandusky, Ohio, 
Examiner Kettler. 

No, 21661—Dewey Portland Cement Com- 
pany v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Company et al. Des Moines, 
Ia., Examiner Hagerty. 

No. 175385—Higginbotham-Bartlett Com- 
pany, Inc., et al. v. Alabama & Vicks- 
burg Railway Company et al. Dallas, 
Tex., before Examiner Fleming. 

No. 21695—Stonega Coke and Coal Com- 
pany et al. v. Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way Company et al. Washington, D. C., 
before Examiner Berry. 

No. 21291—Mystiec Iron Works v. New 
York, New Haven & Hart’ord Railroad 
Company et al. New York, N, Y., be- 
fore Examiner Simmons. 

Fourth Section Application No, 13368— 
Filed by the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
for authority to establish rates on ce- 
ment, in carloads, between points in 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania on the one hand, ard Mis- 
sissippi River crossings, on the other, 
over routes west of the river, the same 
as the rates maintained by carriers 


Har- 
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Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 

Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
February 11 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are summarized as follows: 
No. 20422—U. S. Bedding Company v. St. 

Louis-San Francisco Railway Company. 

Decided January 31, 1929. 

Any-quantity rates on uncompressed 
cotton from Holly Springs and New 
Albany, Miss., to Kansas City, Mo., found 
to have been unreasonable but not unduly 
prejudicial. Reparation awarded. 

No. 20584—C. E. Leach v. Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad & Navigation Company | 
et al, Decided January 31, 1929. 

Charges collected on a single-deck car- 
load of goats from Seattle, Wash., to Fair- 
bury, Nebr., found unreasonable. Repara- 
tion awarded. 

No. 20753—Alabama Portland Cement 
Company v. Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Company. Decided January 31, 
1929. 

Rate on cement, in carloads, from North 
Birmingham, Ala., to Mobile, Ala., for | 
transhipment by water to destinations in 
Florida, found not unreasonable. Complaint 
dismissed. 

No. 20040.—A. G. Johns Trustee in Bank- | 
ruptcy of the Estates of E. Y. Foley and | 
E. Y. Foley, Incorporated, A Corpora- 
tion, Bankrupts v. Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road Company et al. Decided January 
31, 1929. 

Rates charged on a carload of fresh 
grapes from Gilroy, Calif. to New Haven, 
Conn., found inapplicable. Refund of over- 
charge directed and complaint dismissed. 
No. 20211—Hiram C. Wilson v. Atchison, 

Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company. 

Decided January 31, 1929. 

Rate on one carload of secondhand 
wrought-iron pipe from Cushing, Okla., to 
Alamota, Kans., found inapplicable. Appli- 
cable rate found unreasonable. Repara- 
tion awarded. 

No. 20232.—E. A. Smith v. Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Company. Decided Febru- 
ary 1, 1929. 

Rate charged on one carload of pine 
lumber from Red Bay, Ala, to Ridgley, 
Tenn., found inapplicable. Reparation 
awarded. 

No. 20819.—Carey-Reed Company v. Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company et al. De- 
cided January 31, 1929. 

Rate charged on cement, in carloads, 
from Speeds, Ind., to Mayfield, Ky., and 
McKenzie, Tenn., found not unreason- 
able. Complaint dismissed. 

No., 19444.—Detroit Chemical Works v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company et 
al. Decided February 1, 1929. 

Rates on crude ‘sulphur, in carloads, 
from New York, N. Y., and Baltimore, 
Md., to Detroit, Mich., found not unrea- 
sonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 19055.—Barrett Company v. Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company et al. Decided 
January 31, 1929. 

Rate charged on coal tar, in carloads, 
from Sparrows Point, Md., to Undercliff, 
N. J., found unreasonable. Reasonable 
rate prescribed and reparation awarded. 

No. 18066.—Little Rock Chamber of Com- 
merce et al. v. Alabama ,Great Southern 
Railroad Company et al. Decided Jan- 
uary 31, 1929. 
1.—All-rail domestic, import, and coast- 

wise rates on fertilized and fertilzier ma- 

terials, in carloads, from New Orleans, 

La., subports in the New Orleans’ dis- 

trict, Gulfport, Miss., and Mobile, Ala., to | 

points in Arkansas and the rates on fer- 
tilizer products (commercial fertilizer), 
in carloads, from Little Rock, Ark., to 
points in Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 

Missouri,'and Mississippi found not unrea- 

sonable or otherwise unlawful, except in 

their relationship to Louisiana intrastate 
rates as noted below in the third headnote. 

2.—All-rail domestic, import, and coast- 

wise rates on the same commodities, in 
carloads, from New Orleans, subports and 
producing points in the New Orleans dis- 
trict, Gulfport, and Mobfle to Marshall, 
Longview, Henderson, Palestine, Pitts- 
burg, and Sulphur Springs, Tex., found 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, 
except the domestic rates from New Or- 
leans and producing points taking the 
same rates to Longview, Henderson, Pal- 
estine, Pittsburg, and Splphur Springs 
found unduly prejudicial. No order for 
the future required. 

3.—Undue prejudice found to exist 
against persons and localities in inter- 
state commerec and unjust discrimination 
against interstate commerce by reason of 
the intrastate rates between points in 
Louisiana west of the Mississippi River 
and from New Orleans and points in the 
New Orleans district in Louisiana east of 
the Mississippi River to points in Louis- 
iana west of the Mississippi River on 
commercial fertilizer and acid phosphate, 
except “pile-run” acid phosphate. Entry 
of an order held in abeyance. 

No. 19882.—A. Marx & Sons, Inc., v. Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley Railroad Company 
et al. Decided January 31, 1929. 
Sixth-class rate on pig lead, in carloads, 

from North Baton Rouge, La., to Atlanta, 

Ga., found applicable but unreasonable. 

Reasonable rate prescribed and reparation 











operating wholly east of river, without 
observing the long-and-short-haul pro- 
vision, Memphis, Tenn., before Examiner 
McChord, 

No, 20672 and Sub. 1—Interstate Commerce 
Commission v. the Kansas City Southern 
Railway et al., Washington, Director 
Mahaffie. 

March 12. 

No. 21619—The Trenton Potteries Com- 
pany v. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company et al. New York, Examiner 
Simmons. 

No. 21664—Associated Manufacturers et al. 
v. Chicago & Alton Railroad Company et 
al. St. Louis, Mo., Examiner Glenn. 

No. 21679—The Prairie Pipe Line Company 
v, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company. Kansas City, Mo., Ex- 
aminer McGrath, 

No. 21573—Appalachian Lumber Corpora- 
tion, Thos. L. Zimmerman, jr., Receiver, 
v. Norfolk & Western Railway Company 
et al. Cincinnati, Examiner Snider. 

No. 19998—Lawson Rubber and Manufac- 
turing Company et al. v. Aberdeen and 
Rockfish Railroad Company et al. Dallas, 
Tex., Examiner Fleming. 

March 13. 

No. 21322—Steel Tank and Pipe Company 
of Oregon v. Great Northern Railway, 
et al; and No. 21328, Gillen Cole Com- 
pany of Portland, Oregon, et al v. Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany, et al, Portland, Oregon, before Ex- 
aminer Flynn. 

No. 21316 and Sub 1—Kentucky Independ- 
ent Oil Company v. Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroa® Company et al.; and No. 
21411—Drackett Chemical Company v., 
The Ahnapee & Western Railway Com- 
pany et al. Cincinnati, Ohio, Examiner 
Snider. 

No. 21729—Jackson Traffic Bureau for R. 
H. Green v. Oregon Short Line Railroad 
Company et al. Jackson, Miss., Examiner 
McChord, 

No. 21522 and Subs 1, 2 and 3—O. F. Fah- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


Appointment of P. M. Neff 
As Mediator Is Approved 


The Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce ordered, February 11, ordered 
a favorable report to the Senate on the 
nomination of Pat M. Neff, of Texas, to 
be a member of the Board of Mediation. 

The action of the Committee, in excu- 
tive session, was announced by the chair- 
man, Senator Watson (Rep.), Indiana. 


Finding of Examiner 
In Cleveland Station 


Case Is Challenged 


I. C. C. Asked to Review Rul- 
ing Excluding Testimony 
Of Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia Railroad. 


The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail- 
road has filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a petition asking the 
Commission to review the rulings of its 
examiner, T. F. Sullivan, excluding cer- 
tain testimony offered by the P. & W. 
Va. at the recent hearing on the appli- 
cation of the Wheeling & Lake Erie Rail- 
way for authority to abandon its On- 
tario Street passenger statio nat Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and to use the facilities of 
the Cleveland Terminals Company. 


An an intervener in opposition the P. 


|& W. Va., at the hearing, according to 


its petition made public February 11, 


| desired to prove that the proposed ac- 


tion of the Wheeling is illegal because 
authorized by directors elected to office 
by the vote of stock unlawfully acquired 
and owned by the Baltimore & Ohio, 
New York Central, and New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis railways; but the testi- 
mony and exhibits offered for this pur- 
pose were rejected and excluded by the 
examiner. 

“The questions here presented are of 
very grave importance to intervener as 
a connecting carrier with and large 
stockholder of applicant,” the petition 
says, “and are of vital importance to 
the continued operation of applicant’s 
passenger service.” 





charges in excess of the rate found rea- 

sonable authorized. 

No. 19075.—Bakelite Corporation v. Penn- 
sylavania Railroad Company. Decided 
February 1, 1929. 

Rate on crude cresylic acid, in carloads, 
from Philadelphia, Pa., to Perth Amboy, 
N. J., found not unreasonable. Lower rate 
subsequently established found reasonable 
for future. Complaint dismissed, 

No. 20448.—McHenry-Millhouse Manufac- 
turing Company, Incorporated v. New 
York, Ontario & Western Railway Com- 
pany et al. Decided February 1, 1929. 
Rate on asphalt shingles and prepared 

roofing, in carloads, from Fulton, N. Y., 

to Williamsport, Pa., found not unreason- 

able or otherwise unlawful. Complaint 
dismissed. 

No. 20536.—Green-Boots Construction 
Company et al. v. Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road Company et al. Decided February 
1, 1929. 

Rates on hay, in carloads, from Rose 
and Yates Center, Kans., to Riverside 
Spur, and Oklahoma City, Okla., found 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No, 20264.—S. H. Franklin Company, Ben- 
jamin Zimmer, Receiver v. Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company 
et al. Decided February 1, 1929. 

Charges collected and minimum weight 
provided in connection with rate on three 
carloads of common chairs from Thomas- 
ville, N. C., to Minneapolis, Minn., found 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Complaint dismissed. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3150.—Milling and Mixing of Grain and 
Grain Products at Chicago, Peoria and 
Pekin District Stop-over Points. Decided 
January 31, 1929. 

Proposed cancellation of a transit rule 
authorizing the application of by-product 
rates on grain and grain products originat- 
ing at points in Iowa, Missouri, and IIli- 
nois, transited at Chicago and Peoria, and 
Pekin District stop-over points in Illinois 
and the product shipped thence to central 
territory found justified. Order of sus- 
one vacated and proceeding discon- 
tinued. 


The uses of 


BIGNESS 


WE do not regard mere size as any 
particular virtus. Only as it permits 
doing things that otherwise could not 
be done, or doing them better, is 
“bigness” worth while. Armour and 
Company is ever seeking to turn its 
bigness to useful account. 


Here is an example. Glandular 
therapy requires derivatives from ani- 
mal glands for the treatment of many 
conditions. The source of these deriv- 
atives in each animal is minute. One 
pound of suprarenalin, for instance, 
requires the glands of twelve thou- 
sand cattle! The tremendous size of 
Armour and Company—and size 
alone— permits us to supply this 
needed agent of modern medicine. 


It is a source of utmost satisfac. 
tion to us that Armour and Com- 
pany’s scale of operations is large 
enough that it frequently opens up 
avenues of endeavor which lead not 
only to new sources of earnings, but 
also to new and valuable service to 
humanity. 


President 


ARMOUR 


AND 


COMPANY 


U.S. A. 
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Domestic Issues of Securities in Germany 
Are Double Flotations on Foreign Markets 


Of Reserve Banks! 2emand for Credit Has Exceeded Supply Although For- 


mation of Capital Has Grown. 


Decline in Investments and 
Advance im Borrowings 
Are Recorded in 
101 Cities. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 


statement of weekly reporting member | 


banks in 101 leading cities on February 
6, made public February 11, shows an 
increase for the week of $133,000,000 in 
loans and decline of $12,000,000 in in- 
vestments. Borrowings from Federal 
Reserve Banks increased $39,000,000 and 


net demand deposits $20,000,000, while | 


Government declined $34,- 
000,000. 

Loans on securities were $112,000,000 
above the January 30 total at all re- 
porting banks, the principal changes in 
this item by districts being increases of 
$63,000,000 in the New York district, 
$18,000,000 in the Chicago district, $15,- 
000,000 in the Cleveland district, and 
$13,000,000 in the Philadelphia district, 
and a decline of $12,000,000 in the Bos- 
ton district, “All other” loans increased 


$22,000,000 at reporting banks in the 
New York district and $21,000,000 at 
all reporting banks. 
Security Holdings Gained. 
Holdings of U. 


deposits 


ities increased $2,000,000, while holdings b 


of other securities declined $11,000,000 in 
the New York district and $14,000,000 
at all reporting banks. 

Net demand deposits, which at all re- 
porting banks were $20,000,000 above the 
January 30 total, increased $18,000,000 
each in the New Work and Chicago dis- 
tricts and $8,000,000 in the Philadelphia 
district, and declimed $17,000,000 in the 
Cleveland district. Time deposits in- 
creased $26,000,000 in the Cleveland dis- 
trict and declined $7,000,000 and $6,000,- 
000, respectively, in the San Francisco 
and New York districts, and $2,000,000 
at all reporting banks. 

The principal changes in borrowings 
from Federal reserve banks for the week 
comprise increases of $28,000,000 at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, 
$15,000,000 at Chicago, $8,000,000 at 
Cleveland and $6,000,000 at Kansas City, 
and decreases of $16,000,000 at the New 
York bank and $11,000,000 at Boston. 


The tabulated statement of the 
principal resources and liabilities of 
all reporting member banks in each 
Federal Reserve District as of the 
close of business February 8, will be 
found at the bottom of this page. 


Limitation Upon Cargoes 
Of Vessels Is Favored 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
explained. “For years American ships 


have been threatened with reprisals,” 
hé said, because of the absence of load- 
ing regulations. ‘The handicap placed 
on merchant ships of this country by 
reasons of interference in being forced 
to comply with load-line requirements of 
other countries in foreign ports can only 
be removed by the adoption of a load 
line law by this colntry,” he declared. 


Mr. White explained that several 
amendments to the bill had been voted 
by the House Cormmmittee. He said that 
the Committee so amended the Senate 
bill as to make it applicable to vessels 
in the coastwise trade as well as those 
plying in foreigm commerce. Another 
amendment provides that three classes 
of vessels, those operating exclusively 
on the Great Lakes, barges and lumber 
schooners engaged in traffic to and from 
territory contiguous to the United 
States, be excluded from the load-line 
regulations. 

The statement of Chairman White was 
endorsed by Representative Davis 
(Dem.), Tullahoma, Tenn. ranking Dem- 
ocratic member of the Committee. He 


explained that the reason the Committee | 
had agreed to exclude certain classes of | 
vessels from the load line was “in the in- | 
terest of expediency” in the passage of | 


the measure. It is of “great importance” 
to pass the legislation, he said, primarily 
in the interest of safety of life, but also 
foreign countries have waived loadlines 
on American ships upon the assurance 
that such legislation would be enacted. 
“It is going to be embarrassing if this 
legislation does mot pass,” he said, 


U.S. Treasury 


Statement 


February 8, 1929. 
Made Public February 11, 1929. 


Receipts. 

Customs receipts ...... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax tia 
Miscellaneous internal 

_ BOVENUC 0060 ceed 
Miscellaneous receipts.. 


888,409.73 


| 
954,718.70 | 
518,390.20 


| 


oe 


Total érdinary receipts 4,246,612.85 | 


| ply. 


$1,885,094,22 


Domestic issues of securities offered 
in Germany in the last four years have 
reached a total some two and one-half 
times the German issues offered to the 
foreign public, the Agent General for 
Reparation Payments, S. Parker Gilbert, 
| stated in the section dealing with credits 
in his report for the Fourth Annuity 
Year of reparation payments under the 
Experts’ Plan. Copies of the report 
j have been received by the Department 
| of the Treasury, ' 

The full text of the section of the re- | 

port dealing with money rates was pub- 
lished in the issue of February 11. The 
full text of the section dealing with the | 
| credit position of Germany follows: 
_ Important as foreign funds have been 
jin rebuilding the stock of capital in 
Germany, the principal increase year by 
year has come from domestic sources. 
It is impossible, of course, to set foreign | 
funds off against domestic funds and 
draw a balance in terms of figures, be- 
| cause foreign funds have served in part 
is the basis upon which domestic credit | 
} ha: 
itself, for example, in the case of funds 
borrowed abroad which reach Germany 
in the shape of gold, and unpn entering 
the reserves of the Reichsbank serve as 
the basis for new credit to an amount 
which may be greater than the amount 
of the gold imported. 

But after making due allowance for | 


| 





y the inflow of funds from abroad, it 
is clear that the greater part of new 
credits granted in the last few years 
has come from domestic sources. The | 
most tangible evidence is to be drawn 
from the markets for capital issues. On 
the basis of the figures, the new issues 
of securities offered in the domestic 
market im the last four years have! 
reached a total some two and one-half 
times the German issues offered to the 
foreign public. 

Again, the Institut fur Konjunktur- | 
forschunge estimates that the average | 
annual increase in the volume of credit 
in Germany during the last four years 
is nearly  10,000,000,000 —reichsmarks. 
This estimate includes foreign as well 
as domestic credits, but upon the face 
of all available figures the share at- 
tributable to abroad can be only a frac- 


tion, though a substantial fraction, of | 
| the total. | 
| 


Demand for Credit 
Is in Excess of Supply 


But large as this annual extension of | 
credit is, it has been insufficient to meet 
the demand except as the latter has been | 
restrained by high rates of interest. The | 
demand has come from a variety of | 
causes, and the effort to satisfy it has 
been concentrated in these few years. 
During the war dwelling construction. 
for example, came to a standstill, and 
for various reasons was not adequately 
resumed during the inflation. This left | 
a great unsatisfied demand which the 
large annual increase since the war in 
the number of families has aggravated. 
In the last five years, as will be seen | 
more fully in the chapter on business | 
conditions, more than 9,000,000,000 
reichsmarks have been spent on new 
housing alone, 


Other urgent construction, including 
the rebuilding incidental to the process 
of rationalization, has required immense 
further sums. Agriculture, for reasons 
which will appear presently, has been 
a large and persistent borrower. The 
public authorities, borrowing on the 
credit of the Reich, the States and com- 
munes, have exerted continuous pres- 
sure on the market in connection with 
their various programs of extension and 
rehabilitation, some of which could cer- 
tainly have been postponed to the advan- 
tage of credit in general. 

Running side by side with the de-j 
mands ‘from all of these and other 
sources, there have been the require- 
ments Of industry and trade for funds 
with which to carry on a rising volume } 
of business. Four years ago Germany 
was practically devoid of working cap- 
ital, and the early import of credit from 
abroad did not always relieve this need. 


i 


| 


to Germany in the shape of raw mate- 
rials placed a further burden upon the 
credit market as these materials took 
on greater and greater value in the suc- 
cessive stages of fabrication and distri- 
bution. The vigor of industrial and bus- 
iness activity, itself an important cause 
of the demand for credit, has been such 
that it has shown thus far a remarkable 
resistance to the effects of an inadequate 
supply. 

It is manifest that relief to the credit 
market can come only from a diminution 
of the demand or an increase in the sup- 
The arrears of construction left 
over from the war and the inflation have 


not yet been overtaken, noth withstanding 
|the progress already made, It is to be as- 


sumed also that new demands vill re- 
place in part at least the old when the 
latter are at last satisfied. Yet the fact 
should mot be overlooked that the pro- 
cesses set in motion in the course of 
satisfying these demands, assuming that 
they are not for wasteful purposes, tend 
of themselves to stimulate the formation 
of new capital, in the way of savings 
from wages, profits to employers, and 





Public Jebt receipts .. 


7,260.00 
Balance previous day ..’ 


104,189,823.56 | 


108,429,176.41 | 


Expenditures 
General expenditures $9,326 ,287.41 | 
Interest. on public debt 160,871.06 | 
Refunds of receipts ... 347,371.17) 
Panama Canal ...... 11,781.09 | 
Iperations in special ac- 
COUNES 00a cee acces 
Adjusted service certifi- 
OOO Fond 10s 0 cesses 
Civil-service retirement 
fund. 
Investment of trust 
funds... 


125,362.44 


347,491.97 
| 


10,827 ,878.60 


914,067.05 | 
97,187,230,76 | 


Total ..,sccseccessss 108,429,176.41 
The accumulative figures, togethe) 
with the comparative analysis of receipts | 


and expenditures for the month and for | 
the year, are published each Monday. 


Total ordinary 
expenditures 
Other public 
penditures 
Balance today 


debt ‘ex. 


mee eenee 


| 


the increased productivity of new enter- 
prise, 

The growth of deposits im the savings 
offices and the amounts paid to life in- 
surance companies in the shape of pre- 
miups On policies are the chief explicit 
evidences of capital formation available 
in Germany, -As to the remainder it is 
necessary to rely upon semriofficial esti- 


Total. 
$22,296 
16,255 


7,555 


Loans and investments—total 


Loant—total ......:ssecsceee 


On securities ...,...sceece 
All other 
vestments 


In ARTs ohana 


U. S. Govt, securities .... 

Other securities .......... 
Reserve with F, R. Bank .. 
Cash in vault ... pas 
Net demand deposits . 

Time deposits ......... 
Government deposits ....... 
Due from banks ............ 


Due to banks oe vide he 1 
rom F, R. Bank 


Borrowings f 


On the contrary, foreign loans brought | 


Boston, 
$1,493 
1,126 
467 
659 
367 
163 
204 
100 


921 
474 
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mates which are themselves subject to 
broad qualification. 

Deposits have been accumulating in 
the savings offices or Sparkassen in con- 
siderably greater volume than in 1927 or 
in any previous year since stabilization. 
The total increase during the twelve 
months ended October 31, 1928, was 
2,101,.000,000 compared with 1,613,000,000 
during the previous 12 months; and 
during the last four months the increase 
has been at the average rate of 164,000,- 


{000 a month as compared with 105,000.- 


000 during the corresponding period of 
1927. The growth for the past twelve 
months as a whole is about double the 
average annual increase from 1908 to 
19138. 

It is noteworthy in this connection 
that at present the amounts credited as 
interest represent only 10 or 15 per cent 
of the total annual increase of savings 
deposits whereas in the pre-war years 
interest credited amounted to about 50 
per cent of the total annual increment. 
This difference arises mainly from the 
fact that aggregate deposits are still 


With the exception of certain revalor- 


| ized deposits, relatively small in amount, wi 
ithe total of about 6,500,000,000 shown | ° 


for October 31, 1928, has practically all 
been accumulated since the inflation. 
The progressive increase in the savings 
deposits not only reflects a recovery 
of the habit of saving on the part of the 


S. Government secur- the direct and indirect influences exerted |} people, but some increased capacity to 


save. As such it has an important bear- 
ing on the further formation of new 
capital. 


Yet it is not to be assumed that this | 
|rate of saving can pe taken to apply 


proportionately over the population of 
Germany as a Whole. A large part of the 
savings deposits com2s from wage earn- 
ers, whose position in the present 


| economic life of Germany is relatively 


favorable on account of the wage in- 
creases which have been made in the 
last few years. 

In addition to the savings deposits 
placed with Sparkessen, there is an un- 
stated volume of savings placed with the 
commercial banks. Since November, 
1927, the members of the Berlin Bank- 
ers’ Association (Stempelvereinigung), 
which comprises a large proportion of 
the total banking strength of Germany, 
have been accepting savings deposits on 
which they pay 5 per cent compared with 
4% per cent by the Sparkassen. The 


amount of these deposits is not shown| 


separately in the published statements 
of the banks and their total accordingly 
cannot be estimated. 


Insurance in Force 
Gains 25 Per Cent 


Life insurance premiums, which con- 
stitute a second important class of sav- 
ings, averaged about 44,000,000 reichs- 
marks per month during the first 10 
months of 1928. The figures are based 
on reports of about 60 life insurance com- 
Panies and are available in comparable 
form only since the end of 1927. The 


total amount of insurance in force at the} 


end of October, 1928, was some 25 per 
cent higher than at the end of 1927. 
Beyond the figure for Sparkassen sav- 


ings deposits and life insurance premiums | 


there is little direct evidence upon which 
to predicate an estimate of capital forma- 
tion inGermany. Butby various statisti- 
cal processes, based either in the volume 


of money savings or upon such evidences | 


as are available showing the annual sur- 
Plus of production over consumption, es- 
timates have been made which shed 
some light on the question. The latter 
method has been followed by the Reichs- 
Kredit-Gesellschaft, which is owned in- 
directly by the Reich, in the useful eco- 
nomic review which it publishes twice a 


vear. Certain unofficial estimated com- 
piled in a different manner tend generally 


to agree with that of the Reichs-Kredit- 
Gesellschaft. 

This estimate, which was published 
early in January, 1928, was described in 
the interim report of the agent general 
last June. It places the surplus of pro- 
duction in Germany for 1927 at 12,000,- 
000,000 reichsmarks, The calculations 
upon which this figure was based were 
prefaced by the statement that no reli- 
able estimate of the formation of capital 
in Germany is yet possible, but that from 
a knowledge of the international balance 
of payments and of the conditions of 
production and consumption, the general 
limits within which the surplus of pro- 
duction must lie cam be determined. The 
surplus of production, in turn, after de- 
ducting the amount of capital imported 
(other than that used for currency cover) 
provides the basis for the estimate of 
the annual formation of capital. The 
underlying qualification was made, how- 
ever, that the surplus of production often 
comprises items which cannot be con- 
verted into cash without causing a heavy 
fall in prices. 

Taking the estimated suprlus of pro- 
duction of 12,000,000,000 reichsmarks and 
deducting imported capital, except such 
as was used for currency cover, the 
Reichs-Kredit-GeselIschaft arrived at the 
conclusion that net capital formation 
in Germany during 1927 amounted to 
7,600,000,000 reichsmarks. The detailed 
estimates for 1928 have not yet been 
published, but in its report covering the 
first half of 1928 the Reichs-Kredit-Ge- 
sellschaft estimated that domestic capital 
formation during the first half of 1928 
had proceeded apparently at about the 
Same average rate as in 1927. 

The full text of the section deal- 
tng with banking and short credits 
will be published in the issue of 
February 13. 
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55,267.63 | Made public by the Federal Reserve Board of February 11, 1929, as at Close of Business February 6, 1929 (in millions of dollars). 
Rich, Atla. Chicago. 


N.Y. 
$8,455 


Phila. 
$1,239 


897 


Cleve, 
$2,202 

1,506 
712 
794 
606 


$678 $642 


“6,226 
n 3,289 
2,937 
2,229 


519 «#506 


202 
316 
159 


510 
387 
342 
107 
235 


153 
352 
137 


333 
368 
131 
28 
027 
986 
5 
102 
220 


1,242 
987 
816 

68 
5,936 
1,734 

15 

149 

1,027 

154 


72 
8&8 
42 
11 
372 
239 
1 
54 
108 
20 


18 


1 
48 
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Bond Issues 


Authority to Pledge 
Bond Issue for Notes 


. ; Issues Prior to September, 1927, Are Exempt from Levy 
Denied to Railroad |On Incomes and Some Others Are Subject Only to Surtax. | 


I C. C. Permits Authentica- | 


tion of Securities of Chi- 
cago, Indianopolis & 
Louisville Road. 


The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville Railway has been granted authority 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to procure authentication and de- 
livery of $869,000 of first and general 
mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds in par- 
tial reimbursement for capital expendi- 
tures, 

The report and order of Division 4 in 
Finance Docket No. 7325, dated Feb- 
ruary 6 and made public February 11, 
follows in full text: 

The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville Railway Company, a common car- 
rier by railroad engaged in interstate 
commerce, has duly applied for author- 
ity under section 20a of the Interstate 
Commerce Act to issue nominally $869,- 
000 of first and general mortgage 6 per 
cent gold bonds, series B, and to pledge 
and repledge from time to time all or 


| 


| 


s itself expanded, This fact manifests | only about one-third of the total in 1913.|any part thereof as collateral security 


for any note or notes which it may issue 
thin the limitations of paragraph (9) 
f section 20a. No objection to the 
jgranting of the applieation has been 
| presented to us. 
Reimbursement of Treasury. 

The applicant states that during the 
calendar year 1927 it expended $191,- 
973.32 in paying matured equipment ob- 


bility for $942,971.57 for acquisitions, 
and additions and betterments to its 
properties. Details of the expenditures 
aye given in the application. 

Under the first and general mortgage, 
dated May 1, 1916, and supplement 
thereto of March 1, 1917, to the Guar- 
|anty Trust Company of New York. and 
William L. Taylor, trustees, the appli- 
cant may have authenticated bonds 
amounting to 60 per cent of the prin- 


penditures for additions and better- 
ments. To reimburse its treasury in part 
for these expenditures the 


livered $869,000 of bonds, $115,000 
respect of the equipment obligations 


ditions and betterments. 


interest at the rate of 6 per cent per 


mature May 1, 1966. 


Right to Pledge Denied. 

The applicant does not intend to sell 
the bonds at this time but seeks au- 
thority to pledge them as collateral se- 
curity for any note or notes which it 
may issue within the limitations of para- 
graph (9) of section 20a. ‘As no neces- 
sity for pledge of the bonds has_ been 
shown, we will authorize only the pro- 
curement of their authentication and 
delivery. 

We find that the procurement of au- 


first and general mortgage 6 per cent 
gold bonds, series B, by the applicant 
as aforesaid (a) is for a lawful object 
within its corporate purposes, and com- 
patible with the public interest, which 
is necessary and appropriate for and 
consistent with the proper performance 
by it of service to the public as a com- 
mon carrier, and which will not impair 
its ability to perform that service, and 
(b) is reasonably necessary and ap- 
propriate for such purpose. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


| Foreign Exchange 


New York, February 11.—The Federal Re. 
the Secretary the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provision of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon mercahndise imported into the 
United States. we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the. New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
Feb. 9. 
14.0575 
13.9028 

7212 

2.9595 
26.6730 
485.3505 

2.5169 

3.9049 
23.7269 

1.2918 
17.4303 

5.2322 
40.0442 
26.6695 
11.1968 

4.4210 


of the Treasury 





Austria (schilling) .... 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) . 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) ... 
Spain (peseta) ... 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Honk Kong (dollar) ... 
China (Shang. tael)-.. 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (yaun) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) .... 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (Peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentine (peso, gold 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) . 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


14.0586 
13.9004 


3 
1 


17.4296 
5.2318 


26.6719 
11.1986 
4.4210 
6013 
15.6468 


312 
580 


1.757 
48.9464 
62.1964 
44.7750 
44.5883 
36.3535 
45.3175 
55.8791 
99.7597 
100.0370 
48.5750 
93.8494 
11.9163 
12.0531 
102.7161 
97,0900 
56.2500 


‘; 
48.875 


2 


> 
45.3225 
55.8625 
99.7460 
100.0088 
48.5666 
95.9038 
11.9185 
12.0361 
102.7161 


). 


56.2500 
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St. L. S. F. 


$743 


Minn. K. Cty. Dallas, 
$385 $687 $501 
255 


$3,324 
"2,569 368 


542 449 1,293 
412 
881 
654 


2,569 
. 84 
171 
131 


258 
283 
201 


151 
299 


1,188 
1,381 
755 
361 
394 
260 
38 
1,851 
1,261 
3 
218 
467 
121 


12 
240 
134 
92 
42 
36 
8 
313 
148 
5 
67 
114 
20 


84 
117 
49 
6 
414 
240 


392 
262 
112 
19 
780 
979 
13 
145 
190 
72 


1 
57 
158 
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ligations, and expended or incurred lia- | 


cipal amount of the paid equipment ob- | 
ligations and to 80 per cent of the ex- | 


applicant | 
proposes to have authenticated and de- | 
in | 


paid and $754,000 in respect of the ad- | 


The proposed bonds will be authenti- | 
cated and delivered under and pursuant | 
to the mortage above mentioned. They | 
will be dated January 2, 1922, will bear | 


annum, payable semiannually, and will | 


thentication and delivery of $869,000 of | 


serve Bank of New York today certified to | 


40.0495 | 


97.0900 | 


$1,947 | 
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Taxation of Interest on Liberty Bonds 


And Other Federal Obligations Explained 


| 

By MATTIE L. M’MORRIS, 
Rules and Regulations Section, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

| The problem of computing the amount 
|of taxable or exempt interest on Liberty 
| bands and other obligations of the United 
| States for the year 1928 is an easy one 
in comparison with prior years. Under 
the Revenue Act of 1928 the interest paid 
ito anyone on any obligation of the 
| United States which was issued prior to 
|September 1, 1917, is entirely exempt! 
|from Federal income tax. The first Lib-; 
{erty loan 34 per cent bonds come within 
| this class of exempt obligations, and the 
|interest on such bonds is entirely ex- 
j}empt from Federal income tax. 

| The interest on obligations of the 
United States issued after September 1, 
1917 (other than postal-savings certifi- 
cates of deposit), is exempt only to the 
|extent provided in the respective acts; 
|authorizing the issuance thereof as) 
|amended and supplemented. Originally} 
'the interest on Liberty bonds and sim-| 
lilar obligations if taxable was subject 
to surtaxes and war-profits and exeess- 


| 


| 

war-profits taxes were repealed as of 
January 1, 1922, and as corporations are 
not subject to surtaxes, corporations, 
both foreign and domestic, are eliminated 
from the class of persons liable to tax 
on interest from Liberty bonds and sim-| 
ilar obligations. | 
By virtue of section 4 of the Victory} 
Liberty Loan Act of March 3, 1919,! 
amending section 3 of the fourth Liberty 
Bond Act of July 9, 1918, the etaven | 
received on and after March 3, 1919,| 
on bonds, notes, and certificates of in-| 
debtedness of the United States while | 
beneficially owned by a nonresident alien 
individual, or a foreign corporation, | 


| partnership, or association, not engaged | 
;in business in the United States, is ex-| 


empt from income taxes. 

The class of taxable persons there- 
fore narrows down generally to indi-! 
viduals who are citizens or residents of | 
the United States and estates or trusts! 
the income of which is taxable in the) 
same manner as the income of citizens | 
and residents of the United States. 

Below is a list of obligations of the! 
United States issued after September 1 





| profits taxes. As the excess-profits and 





Rate, 
First Liberty loan converted 4 per 
cent bonds of 1932-47 : 
First Liberty loan converted 4%4 per 
cent bonds of 1932-47 
First Liberty loan second converted 
4% per cent bonds of 1932-47 ... 
Third Liberty loan 4% per cent 
bonds of 1928 
Fourth Liberty loan 4% per cent 
bonds of 1933-38 ................ 
Treasury bonds of 1947-52 
Treasury bonds of 1944-54... 
Treasury bonds of 1946-56 .. 
Treasury bonds of 1943-47 
Treasury bonds of 1940-43 
| Treasury notes, Series A, 1930-32 .. 
| Treasury notes, Series B, 1930-32 .. 
Treasury notes, Series C, 1930-32 .. 
Certificates of indebtedness: 
Series TD-1928 
Series TD-2-1928 
Series TD-3-1928 . 
Series TM-1929 
Series TM-2-1929 .. ee 
Treasury savings certificates, issue 
of Sept. 80, 1922 .. ; 


4 


4% 


| 


Treasury savings certificates, issue 
of Dec, 1, 1923 


Dates of interest payable: A, 15th of J 
September; C, 15th of April and October; 
redemption. 


Treasury ‘savings certificates of the 


issue dated September 30, 1922, yield 
interest at about 4 per cent per annum/| 


| turity, and about 3 per cent per annum | 
\if redeemed before maturity. The issue 
of December 1, 1923, yields interest at 
{about 4% per cent per annum com- 
|pounded semiannually if held to ma- 
| turity, and about 312 per cent per annum 
compounded semiannually if redeemed 
| deemed before maturity. 

| It is repeated that the interest on the 
obligations listed is subject to surtaxes 
only, so that unless a taxpayer’s net in- 


} 


during the year 1928: 


| compounded semiannually if held to ma-: 


1917, the interest on whic was payable | 
| 


Dates | 


Date of issue. Date of maturity. int. 


| 


Nov. 15, 1917 June 15, 1932-47 


May 9, 1918 June 15, 1932-47 


Oct. 24, 1918 June 15, 1932-47 


May 9, 1918 Sept. 15, 1928 
Oct. 24, 1918 
Oct. 16, 1922 
Dec. 15, 1924 
Mar. 15, 1926 
June 15, 1927 
July 16, 1928 
Mar. 15, 1927 
Sept. 15, 1927 
Jan, 16, 1928 


Oct, 15, 1933-38 
Oct. 15, 1947-52 
Dec. 15, 1944-54 
Mar. 15, 1946-56 
June 15, 1943-47 
June 15, 1940-43 
Mar. 15, 1930-32 
Sept. 15, 1930-32 
Dec. 15, 1930-32 
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Dec. 15, 1927 
Mar. 15, 1928 
June 15, 1928 
Mar. 15, 1928 
June 15, 1928 


Dec. 15, 1928 
Dec. 15, 1928 
Dec. 15, 1928 
Mar. 15, 1929 
Mar. 15, 1929 


A, 
D) 
By 
| 
Various dates 
from Sept. 
30, 1922. 


5 years from date of 
issue, Redeemable 


on demand. E 


Various dates 
from Dec. 
1, 1923. 


5 years from date of 
issue. Redeemable 
on demand. 


E} 


une and December; B, 15th of March and 
D, 15th of December; E, at maturity or} 





tax. In addition to the exemption from 
normal tax, interest on an aggregate of | 
not exceeding $5,000 principal amount | 
of the obligations listed, with the ex- 
ception of Treasury notes, is also ex- 
empt from surtaxes. 


| In cases where during 1928 Liberty 


bonds were exchanged for a like par or} 


face value of Treasury notes, the trans- 
action was a closed one such as to result 
in gain or loss. Any gain derived should 
‘be reported on the taxpayer’s return as 
| gain derived from the sale of any other 
personal property, whether the interest 


come during 1928 exceeds $10,000 thej on such bonds and such notes was subject | 





| interest is exempt from Federal income 


to tax or exempt from tax. 





iP 





| Senate Invites Reserve Board 
|To Submit Recommendations. 


| eee 
| [Continued from Page 1.] 
| more important tribunal to the citizens 
of the United States than the Supreme 
Court,” he stated, “and should give care- 
| ful consideration to the question of lend- 
|ing money to banks which in turn lend 
| money to brokers on call.” 
Senator Thomas expressed the opinion 
that the country was undergoing a finan- 


| 
| 
| than by bonds and preferred stock as was 
| formerly the case. 

should 


The Federal Reserve Board 


| said, suggesting that salaries of mem- 
| bers should be increased. 


Funds Diverted to Speculation. 


:| Member banks of the Federal reserve 


| system have manipulated their deposit 


‘7205 | accounts in order to release enormous 


|funds for loans that are employed in 
| speculation, Senator Glass (Dem.), of 
| Virginia, toid the Senate. 


| increase time deposit reserves from 3 to 5 | 


per cent would alone withhold from such 
speculative uses $300,000,000, he said, 
| and 
ten him in opposition to such a move. 
“Unless some man be wise enough to 
| give statutory definition to investment as 
| contradictory to stock gambling, Idon’t 


ets for Restriction | Surpluses of Beaks 


Of Speculation Asked| In Havana Increased| 


cial transition and that companies were | 
| being financed by common stock rather | 


draw the best minds in the country, he} 


His bill to; 


i banks all over the country have writ- | 


, Prosperous Year Enjoyed With 
Savings Largely Expanded. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


by the Department of Commerce. The 
full statement follows in full text: 

The past year was a prosperous one, 
|and business leaders view the prospects 
|for the new year with considerable op- 
timism. Conditions are best shown by the 
status of the banks and trust compa- 
nies at the end of December. 

Twelve banks with their capital un- 
changed at $4,100,000 increased their 
surplus 8.6 per cent to $5,313,000; re- 
sources were increased 5.7 per cent to 
$96,614,000; deposits increased 4.3 per 
cent to $79,651,000; loans and discounts 
increased 6.2 per cent to $50,541,000. 

Eleven trust companies increased their 


their surpluses 16.3 per cent to $3,679,- 
|000. Resources of the trust companies 
gained 26.5 per cent to $21,114,000. 
Credits to the account of clients increased 
40.3 per cent to $12,141,000, while loans 
and discounts gained 28.2 per cent to 
| $15,311,000. 

The banks report a phenomenal gain in 
savings accounts during 1928, and a 
further increase is shown in these de- 
| posits for the first half of January, 1929. 





| see how we can curb speculation,” said | 


the former Secretary of the Treasury. 
|“We ought to have such a definition. 

| “If the Board had shown the vision 
|and the courage it ought to have. we 
| would never 


Senator Glass drew attention to the 


2/ fact that budget estimates submitted to 


‘Congress by the President. call for 
| $2,700,000 for expenses of the Federal 
Reserve system, when, under the law, all 
| expenses are paid by member banks. 

“No law is needed to have the Board 
|reserve its funds for legitimate busi- 
ness,” declared Senator Glass. “They 
have this power under the law.” 

The Virginia Senator said he was not 


opposed: to the resolution, though he} 


| thought it would do neither harm nor 
| good, 


‘Total Money in Circulation 
| Shows Decline for Month 


The total stock of money in the United 
States January 31 was $8,211,579,725 
compared with $8,431,099,8373 on Decem- 
| ber 31, according to the monthly state- 
}ment of circulation made public Feb- 
ruary 11 by the Department of the 
| Treasury. 

Of the total stock, $4,656,964,322 was 
in actual circulation, showing a _ per 
capita circulation, therefore, of $39.07 
for an estimated population of 119,194,- 
000. Money in circulation December 31 
amounted to $4,973,168,182, or $41.36 per 
capita for an estimated population of 
| 119,076,000, 


ave gone to this startling | 
2| peak of over $6,000,000,000 in loans to 
| stock brokers.” 


| 
| 


of an Americ 
as evidence 


| of Gloversville, 


“Childress, Texas. 


e iceees sa eieeeianutiidaitt 
Hawaiian banks were generally pros- | 
perous in 1928, it has just been stated | 


capital by 8 per cent to $4,672,000, and} 
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Changes in Status of 
National Banks and 
State Banks 


Federal Reserve System © 
In Week Ending February 9 


The following changes in the status 
of national banks during the week end- 
ing February 9 were announced Febru- 
ary 11, by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency: 

Applicationeto organize received: The 
First National Bank of Sayreville, N. J.; 
capital, $100,000; correspondent, Fred S. 
Davis, 394 Main St., Sayreville, N. J. 

Application to convert approved: The 
Citizens National Bank & Trust Company 
of Everett, Wash.; capital, $100,000; con- 
version of The Citizens Bank & Trust Co. 
of Everett, Wash. 

Charters issued: First National Bank in 
Georgetown, Del.; capital, $50,000; presi- 
dent, Landreth L. Layton; cashier, E. B. 
Green; succeeds, Branch of Delaware Trust 
Co. at Georgetown, main oftice at Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

The Kosse National Bank of Kosse, Tex.; 
capital, $25,000; president, J. J. Suttle; 
cashier, W. A. Jones. 

Change of title: The City National Bank 
N. Y., to “City National 
Bank and Trust Company of Gloversville.” 

Voluntary liquidation: The First National 
Bank of Berthoud, Colo.; capital, $25,000; 
effective January 21, 1929; liquidating 


| agent, J. G. Doherty, Berthoud, Colo.; ab- 


sorbed by The Berthoud National Bank, 


No. 7995. 
First National Bank of Olyphant, Pa.; 


| eapital, $250,000; effective February 4, 1929; 


liquidating agent, P. J. McGinty, Olyphan 


| Pa.; absorbed by Miners Savings Bank o 


Olyphant, Pa. ; 
The Pacific National Bank of Boise, 
Idaho; capital, $300,000; effective January 


' 30, 1929; liquidating agent, First Security 
, Bank of Boise, Idaho; succeeded by First 
' Security Bank of Boise, Idaho. 


The First National Bank of Detroit, Tex.; 
capital, $100,000; effective January 14, 1929; 


| liquidating agent, W. E. Holloway, Detroit, 


Tex.; succeeded by The Planters National 
Bank of Detroit, Tex. 

Branch authorized under the act of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1927, The National Bank of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; location of branch, 1121-1123 
Water St., S. W., Washington, D. C. 

The following changes in the State 
bank membership of the Federal Reserve 
system during the week ended February 
8, together with a list of banks to which 
permission was granted during the same 
period to exercise trust powers, were an- 
nounced February 11 by the Federal Re- 
serve Board: 

Admitted to Membership: Miners Savings 
Bank, Olyphant, Pa.; capital $100,000; sur- 
plus, $100,000; total resources, $1,305,201. 

Absorption of Nonmember: The Manu- 
facturers Trust Co., New York, N. Y., a 
member, has absorbed the State Bank & 
Trust Co., New York, N. Y., nonmember. 

Absorption of National Bank: The Bank 
of the Manhattan Co., New York, N. Y., 
a member, has absorbed the Little Neck 
National Bank, Little Neck, New York, 
M3. 

Change of Title: The American Ex- 
change-Irving Trust Co., New York, N. Y., 
has changed its title to Irving Trust Com- 

any. 

. The Monterey County Bank, Salinas, 
Calif., has changed its title to Monterey 
County Trust & Savings Bank. 

Permission Granted to Exercise Trust 
Powers: 

National Bank of Rising Sun, 
Sun, Md. (Supplemental). 

Thomaston National Bank, Thomaston, 
Maine. 

Millikin National Tl. 
(Supplemental). 

First National Bank, Alliance, Nebr. 

First National Bank in _ Childress, 


Rising 


Bank, Decatur, 


First National Bank, Medford, Oreg. 
EE 


“I would have been lost 
in Europe without 
your Letter of Credit” 


SO WRITES. a business man 
who made his first trip abroad 
last summer. He carried an 
ETC Letter of Credit. 


Equitable Trust Company Letters 
of Credit may be obtained from 
any of our branch and corre 
spondent offices listed below, or 
through your local bank. 


Write now for our booklet 
TRAVEL SUGGESTIONS 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
tiome Office: 11 Broad Street, N. Y, 
District Representatives 

Philadelphia 
Atlanta Chicago 


Baltimore 
San Francisco 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 
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A Character Witness 


Many bankers regard 
the possession and use 


an Appraisal 
of manage- 


rial acumen, foresight 
and conservatism. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 


Washington—820 Albee Bldg. 


& NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
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Judgments 


New Trial Denied for Failure to Show 
Supposed Attorney Was Incompetent 


> 


Fair Presentation 


Of Defense Is Found 


Counsel Employed by Defend- 
ant Was Not Member of 
Bar as Represented. 


derson y. Treat, 172 U. S. 24, In re Shi- 
buya Jugiro, 140 U. S. 291, 296, 297, but 
is limited to a motion to set aside and 
vacate the judgment and for a new trial 
and an appeal from the judgment. 

The vacating and setting aside of the 
judgment and the granting of a new trial 
rests in the sound disecretion of the trial 
judge to whom the motion is made. Chad- 
wick v. United States, 141 Fed. 225, 
UNrrep STATES V. JOSEPH GILL. No. C.| as v. United States, 20 Fed. (2d) 752, 

23606. DisTRICT COURT FOR THE EAst-| z ar 

ERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK. Judge Has Discretion 


inti in w. sted ; ° 
The plaintiff herein was arrested on a ie Vacating Judgment 


charge of the commission of a misde- : : { 
meanor in violation of the National Pro-| This being established, the question 
hibition Act and was held for trial. In-/| then is, on what is the sound discrimina- 
voking his constitutional rights, he em-| tion of the judge to be based, and I can 
ployed a person to defend him whom he} find no other answer to this question than 
supposed to be an attorney and member | that it is to be based on the record of the 
of the bar, but who in fact was neither. | trial. Title 28, Section 391, U. S. Code. 
After conviction in the District Court Defendant, Gill, assigns as the only 
and a sentence of imprisonment for six| reasons for the granting of this motion 
months and a fine of $500, the plaintiff | the allegation that I. Joseph Denmark, 
discovered that the supposed attorney whom he employed as his attorney, and 
was not in fact an attorney or member} who conducted his defense on the trial, 
of the bar, and he accordingly moved | had represented himself to be an attorney 


Claim of Prejudice 


Held to Lack Basis: 


Statement of Grounds for Mo- 
tion Declared to Be Too 
General. 


quired to be members of the bar (Title | 


28, Section 488, U. S. Code), and the 
provision as to district attorneys is con- 
tained in Title 28, Section 481,,U. S. 
Code, which reads as follows: 
“Sec. 481. District Attorneys. 
shall be appointed in each district, in- 
cluding the District of Columbia, a per- 
son, learned in the law, to act as attor- 


ney for the United States in such dis- | 


trict.” 

The cases of Kaplan vs. Berman, 75 
N. Y. Supp. 1002, and Newberger vs. 
Campbell, 9 Daly 102, cited by the de- 
fendant Gill, are not in point, because 
they arose under Sections 63 and 64 of 


There | 


Patents 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


QSYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


RIMINAL .LAW: Motion for New Trial: Ineligibility of Counsel to De- 
4 fend.—Where a person is indited and convicted upon a charge of the 
commission of a misdemeanor in violation of the National Prohibition Act, 
and is represented in the District Court by a person hired by him whom 
| he supposes to be an attorney and member of the bar, but who is not, in 
fact, an attorney or member of the far, and the convicted person seeks to have 
the judgment of conviction set aside and vacated on that ground, held: Mo- 
tion to set aside and vacate judgment of conviction denied. The statement 
of the ground of prejudicial conduct was general and without specification of 
particulars as to incompetency, inexeperience or negligence of the supposed 
attorney, and a new trial should only be granted if the incompentency or 
ignorance of the supposed attorney was so great that the defendant was 
prejudiced and prevented from fairly presenting his defense.—United States 
v. Gill. (District Court for the Eastern District of New York.) Yearly In- 
dex Page 3050, Col 1. (Volume III.) 


AXATION: State Taxes: Privileges and Franchises: Foreign Corporations: 

Constitutional Requirements.—Where a State corporation statute provides 
in one section that corporations shall pay an annual franchise tax measured 
by the proportion of capital stock represented by business transacted and 
property located in the State, but in no event shall the amount of the tax be 
less than that imposed by another section on corporations having no prop- 
erty and transacting no business in the State, this tax being graduated ac- 
cording to the total issued capital stock; and a franchise tax is levied under 
the second section against a foreign corporation having property in the State, 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING . 
PUBLISHED WitHOUT CoMMENT BY THE UniTED States DalLy 


Hosiery 


Method of Forming Seamless Hosiery 
Held to Be Patentable Over Prior Art 


Use of Stocking Board During Cutting and Seaming Is 
Found to Assure Uniformity of Product. 


IN RE APPLICATION OF WALTER D. Butz. 
No. 2094. Court oF APPEALS OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The appellant’s method of forming 
fashioned hosiery, involving the use of a 
stocking board in preparing the tubular 
seamless stocking to be cut and seamed, 
was held patentable over the prior art 
;method wherein the stocking board was 
|not used until after cutting and seaming 
lof the stocking, it being found that ap- 
| Pellant’s method assured unjformity of 
product whereas this was not obtainable 
| from the method disclosed in the prior 
| art. 

The decision denying allowability of 
j claim 5 was reversed. The rejection of 
claims 1 to 4, however, was affirmed. 
| William A. Smith, Washington, D. C., 

{for appellant. T. A. Hostetler, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the Patent Office, 


Before Martin, Chief Justice, and Robb} 
/and Van Orsdel, Associate Justices. The! 


!full text of the decision of the court, 


stocking as a seamless tubular web, plac- 
ing the seamless stocking upon ‘a board 
adapted to maintain the fabric free from 
wrinkles, outlining upon the fabric a 
predetermined configuration, cutting the 
fabric to said outline, and joining the 
fabric at the severed edges to complete 
the stocking.” 

“5, The method of forming fashioned 
| hosiery, which consists in taking a seam- 
less stocking, boarding the stocking, lay- 
ing a second board of predetermined 
configuration against the first with front 
edges of the boards corresponding, cut- 
ting the fabric of the stocking to the out- 
line of the rear edge of the said second 
‘board, and joining the fabric at the sev- 
ered edges to complete the stocking.” 

Appellant forms a seamless stocking 
in the usual manner by a circular knit- 
ting machine. Stockings of this type do 
not closely fit the leg. 

The patent to Ellis (1220209, March 
27, 1917) discloses a method of forming 
fashioned hosiery consisting in “forming 
'a tube of fabric, flattening the fabric, 


that the judgment of conviction be set 
aside and vacated. ; 

In denying the motion to set aside the 
judgment of conviction the Court held 
that, as the statement of the ground of 
prejudicial conduct was general and with- 
out specification of particulars as to the 
attorney’s incompetence, ignorance or 
negligence, a new trial should only be 
granted if the incompetency or ignorance 
of the supposed attorney was so great 
that the defendant was prejudiced and 
prevented from fairly presenting his de- 
fense. 

For the plaintiff: William A. DeGroot, 
James E. Wilkensen and Herbert H. Kel- 


logg; for the defendant: Cowin & Cowin, | 
Harold L. Cowin and William T. Cowin.} 


The full text of the opinion of District 
Judge Campbell follows: 

This is a motion made on the return 
of an order to show cause, for an order 
setting aside and vacating the judg- 
ment of conviction of the defendant, Jo- 
seph Gill, entered herein on the 17th day 
of December, 1928, and granting the said 
defendant a new trial. 


Illegal Possession 


Of Liquor Charged 
On the 28th day of November, 1928, 


an information was duly filed in this | 


court, under the file number 23606, in 
and by which in two counts the defend- 
ant, Joseph Gill, together with one 
Manuel Sanchez, were charged in sub- 
stance as follows: In the first count, 


on the 16th day of September, 1928, at | 


the Borough of Brooklyn, City of New 
York, within the jurisdiction of this 
Court, with unlawfully, wilfully and 
knowingly possessing, in a place not a 
private dwelling, certain intoxicating 
liquor containing more than one-half of 
1 per centum of alcohol by volume, fit 
for beverage purposes, to wit, whiskey, 
in violation of Section 3, Title II, of 
the National Prohibition Act; and in the 
second count, on the 16th day of Sep- 
tember, 1928, at said Borough of Brook- 
lyn, within the jurisdiction of this Court, 
with unlawfully, wilfully and know- 
ingly maintaining a common nuisance 
within a certain room, house, building, 
structure and place at 437 Furman 
Street, in said Borough of Brooklyn, 
within the jurisdiction of this Court, 
where certain intoxicating liquor, to wit, 


whiskey, containing more than one-half | 


of 1 per centum of alcohol by volume, 


fit for beverage purposes, was kept and | 


bartered, in violation of Sections 3 and 
21, Title II, of the National Prohibition 
Act. 

On the 2rd day of December, 
both the defendant, Joseph Gill, and said 
Manuel Sanchez appeared in court and 
pleaded not guilty to the crimes charged 
in said information. 

On the 17th day of December, 1928, 
after a trial before a jury, the defend- 
ant, Joseph Gill, was found guilty on 
both counts and sentenced to imprison- 
ment in the Suffolk County Jail for six 
months and a fine of $500, and the said 
Manuel Sanchez was found guilty on the 
first count only and fined $250. 

There is no motion to set aside and 
vacate the judgment of conviction as to 
said Manuel Sanchez before this court, 
but that does not have any effect on this 
motion as the motion may be made as 
to one defendant. 


Charges Specify 


Only Misdemeanors 

The charges on which the defendant, 
Joseph Gill, was tried were not for 
treason or capital crimes, nor even for 
felony, but only misdemeanors, and 
therefore Title 18, Section 563, U. S. 
Code, which reads as follows, has no 
application: 

“Sec. 563. Counsel and Witnesses for 
Persons Indicted for Capital Crimes. 
Every person who is indicted of treason 
or other capital crime, shall be allowed 
to make his full defense by counsel 
learned in the law; and the court be- 
fore which he is tried, or some judge 
thereof, shall immediately, upon his re- 
quest, assign to him such counsel, not 
exceeding two, as he may desire, and 
they shall have free access to him at all 
seasonable hours. He shall be allowed, 
in his defense, to make any proof that 
he can produce by lawful witnesses, and 
shall have the like process of the court 


to compel his witnesses to appear at this | 


trial, as is usually granted to compel 
witnesses to appear on behalf of the 
prosecution.” 

The defendant, Gill, selected as his 
counsel one I. Joseph Denmark, who 
conducted his defense on the trial. 

The said Denmark has been frequently 
appearing as attorney for defendants be- 
fore the District Court in this District at 
Criminal Terms for scme time prior to 
the date of said trial and was believed 
by all to be a member of the bar of this 
court. 

No one had ever questioned his right 
to appear. and the Court believed him to 
be a member of its bar as he represented 
himself to be. 

Had the facts which were subsequently 
brought to light. viz., that he was not a 
member of the bar of this court, or, so 
far as shown herein, of any court, been 
known to this court he certainly would 
not have been’ permitted to appear as 


an attorney for any defendant or to try 


this or any other case. 

This court had jurisdiction of the de- 
fendant, Joseph Gill, and of the subject 
matter of the action, and he was prop- 
erly before the court, having personally 
appeared and pleaded, 

The defendant, Gill, cannot invoke the 
remedy of a writ of habeas corpus, An- 


s 


1928, | 


}and counsellor at law, duly licensed to 
| practice in the courts of the State of 
| New York, and in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of 
| New York, and that said defendant, Gill, 
relied upon that representation made to 
| him by said I. Joseph Denmark and re- 
|tained him in court and paid a sum of 
|monew to said Denmark, and later said 
| Denmark took additional sums of money. 
making representations to said Gill that 
|the additional sums would be necessary 
| to see that the case was, in the vernacu- 
lar, “fixed;” that said Denmark repre- | 
sented the defendant, Gill, on the trial | 
before the jury and this court, and at} 
that time said Denmark refused to call 
numerous witnesses that defendant, Gill, | 
| had, and that said Denmark’s conduct | 
throughout the entire trial was entirely | 
| prejudicial to the said defendant, Gill’s, 
rights. | 

That said Denmark was not an at-| 
torney admitted to practice in this or any 
other court seems to be conceded. | 

That the case was not “fixed” by said | 
Denmark, as the defendant, Gill, seems to | 
have hoped, is sufficiently shown by the 
record of the trial and the result. 

The defendant, Gill, does not name any 
witnesses whom he claims he asked the 
said Denmark to call. nor is there any | 
showing made as to what testimony any | 
persons not called would have given. i 


The defendant, Gill, does not point out | 
any particular in which he contends that 
the conduct of said Denmark throughout | 
|the entire trial was prejudicial to the | 
defendant, Gill. 

Title 28, Section 391, U. S. Code, under 
which his motion is brought, reads as | 
follows: | 

“Sec. 391. (Judicial Code, section 269, | 
amended.) New Trial; harmless error. | 
| All United States courts shall have 
power to grant new trials, in cases where 
there has been a trial by jury, for rea- | 
sons for which new trials have usually | 
been granted in the courts of law. On the | 
|hearings of any appeal, certiorari, writ | 
of error, or motion for a new trial, in | 
any case, civil or criminal, the court 
shall give judgment after an examina-| 
tion of the entire record before the court, | 
without regard to technical errors, de-| 
fects or exceptions which do not affect 
the substantial rights of the parties.’ | 


| Decree Set Aside 


} 
| 


\In Previous Case 

Considering first the fact that said} 
Denmark was not an attorney, and the} 
iclaim of the defendant, Gill, that for| 
|that reason this motion should be! 
granted, counsel agree that they have | 
been unable to find any Federal case di- | 
rectly in point, and I will say that, after | 
consideration of the briefs of counsel 
and an independent investigation as | 
carefully made as time would permit, I | 
jhave met with no greater success except | 
|that Judge Moscowitz, sitting in this 
| district in the action in Equity No. 3914, 
| brought by The United States of America | 
vs. Charles Riff and Hyman Rosenberg, | 
for a decree to abate a nuisance under | 
the National Prohibition Act, in which} 
said I. Joseph Denmark represented the | 
defendant, vacated and set aside the de- 
cree made after trial before the court 
| without a jury, and allowed the defend- 
|ant to put in further testimony. 

Judge Moscowitz did not write any 
opinion, but from the statement made 
by him on the record at the time of va- 
|cating the decree he did not base it upon 
{the simple fact that said Denmark was 
not admitted to practice as a lawyer, but, 
in substance, upon the fact that defend- 
jant had on two occasions during the 
| trial attempted to make statements which 
the court believed showed the defendant 
| wanted to recant some of his testimony 
}and tell the truth, but was prevented 
from doing so by said Denmark, who rep- 
resented himself as an attorney, but was 
not, and that the court held that he had 





is the very purpose of the law. 


took the witness 

whole story. 
That case, therefore, does not support 

| the contention of the defendant Gill, but 


stand and told his 


ticular case. 
| Admission to Bar 
Is Not Required 


U. S. Code, as follows: 

“Sec. 394. (Judicial Code, Section 272.) 
Appearance personally or by counsel. In 
all the courts of the United States the 
parties may plead and manage their 


ance of such counsel or attorneys at law 
as, by the rules of the said courts, re- 


conduct causes therein.” 
This section does not require the as- 
signment by the court of counsel in cases 


court would not permit attorneys in fact, 
nor agents, to represent a defendant if 
the court knew that they were not attor- 
neys admitted to practice in this court 
(in re Looney, 262 Fed, 209, 212), still 
the section in question does not render 
void the conviction of a defendant who 
defendner 


simply because such 


Federal courts that one who is not ad- 
mitted to the bar cannot, if learned in 


because there is no specific provision that 
jassistant United States attorneys are re- 





| the person selected by the defendant, 


| torney, to which objection was made, was 


{on a complaint, which they were not 


a right to tell the truth because that two of them saw the defendant, Gill, | 


" ° | standing i t j 
No such facts appear in the case at! & in front of a large counter with 


bar; on the contrary, the defendant herein | 


| known as Coca Cola glasses, and when 
| two of the officers were about three feet 


rests upon the peculiar facts in that par- | 
| then handed the bottle to Sanchez who 


It is provided by Title 28, Section 394, | 


own causes personally, or by the assist- | 


involving misdemeanors, and while the| 


is defended by one of his own choosing | 
subse- | 
quently turns out not to have been an} 
attorney admitted to practice in the court. | 
| There is certainly no holding in the| 


the law, protect the rights of a party,| 





ther, because in each instance the one 
represented by the person so unadmitted 
to practice was the successful party, and | 
they were not permitted to benefit by the 
violation of the law. | 
That does not apply here, as the de- 
fendant Gill was not the successful party. | 
_Robb v. Smith, 4 Ill. 46, and Rex vs. | 
Sisk, 35 New Brunswick Reports 560, 
cited by the defendant Gil:, are not in| 
point, because in each of these cases the | 
party represented by the person so un- | 
admitted to practice was the successful | 
party, and they were not permitted to| 
benefit by the violation of the rules of | 
the court or law. | 
tr exactly the reverse of the | 
proposition presented on thi i : inki 
because if it + found upon pg | ing food and drinking coffee, some danc- 
tion of the entire record before the court | "8 : 
that the defendant had a fair trial and|some partially intoxicated, and consid- 
that there were no errors affecting his|erable noise was being made. At the 


substantial rights, except the technical | tj i , : 
one that he selected one as hi |time the defendant, Gill, was captured, 


who was not such, and not entitled to 
practice in this court, even through ig- 


ume III.) 


seamless stocking, laying a second 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
the New York Code of Civil Frosudnee, | 
which made it a misdemeanor for a per- | 
son not an attorney to conduct a case | 
in court, and for a judge to knowingly | 
permit such a person so to do; and fur- |} 
against the first with front edges of 


|who was making the capture and he 


| norance of the fact, a premium in favor | loudly announced his character as a 


of the defendant would be put upon the | policeman. Quiet was restored, and 36 
violation of the rules of this court by | men, in addition to Gill and Sanchez and 
|}two women waitresses, were arrested 
and taken to the station house in a pa- 
trol wagon which ware three —, 
: . The defendant, Gill, wasgturned over 
ee by Defendant |by his captor to another police officer, 
f course, no party can be bound by | who kept Gill in custcdy in the premises, 
the appearance in his behalf of any at-|and he was taken to the station house 
torney, solicitor, proctor or advocate|2n the last trip of the patrol wagon. 
who has not been authorized by such| The 36 men and 
party to appear for him. But that has|found guilty in the magistrate’s court 
no application here because the defend-|of disorderly conduci, and the defend- 
ant, Gill, alleges the employment of|ants, Gill and Sanchez, were held on a 
said Denmark py him, and said defend-|charge of violation of the Volstead Act. 
ant, Gill, was present during all of the| 


Representation at Trial 


some lying across the tables, and, 


s attorney |, number of the men fell on the officer! 


two women were! 


the amount assessable under the first section being less than the amount 
assessable under the second section, held: The levy is unconstitutional and 
therefore void, the second section imposing a burden based upon total capi- 
talization, including property outside of the State, which burden a State may 
not impose.—St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. v. Emmerson. (Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 3046, Col. 6. (Vol- 


Patents 
ATENTS: Patentability: Method of Making Fashioned Stockings.—Claim 
5, for the method of forming fashioned hosiery, consisting in boarding a 


board of predetermined configuration 
the boards corresponding, cutting the 


fabric to the outline of the rear edge of the second board and joining the 
severed edges, held: Patentable over the prior art method in which the board 
was not applied until after cutting and seaming the stocking, the applicant’s 
method assuring uniformity of preduct, which was not obtainable by fol- 
lowing the prior art method.—Ex parte Butz. (Court of Apveals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 1929.)—Yearly Index Page 3050, Col. 6. (Volume III.) 


No bias or prejudice was shown on 
the part of the police officers. 


ant, called by the defense, denied the 
story told by the police officers, and 
| denied that the defenaant, Gill, was pres- 
ent at the time the police officers came 
in and made the arrest. 


Antonio Vantaus, called by the defense, 
| who lived upstairs at the premises in 
i question, the defendant, Gill, being his 
| landlord, and who on a former occasion 
|had worked for defendant, Gill, testified 


jrived, and on the recommendation of an 
officer in uniform was allowed to go by 
an officer he identified, but that officer 
|denied any such occurrence. 


| The witness told a story that differed 
from that of the police in details, as to 
what happened when they arrived, but 
testified that the defendant, Gill, was 





(Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


Emanuel Sanchez, the other defend-! 


|that he was there when the officers ar-; 


| delivered by Justice Robb, follows: 


Appeal from a decision of the Patent 
| Office rejecting claims 1 to 5, inclusive, 
‘relating to the method of making fash- 
ioned stockings from a seamless tubular 
web. Claims 1 and 5 are here repro-|the stocking is subjected to a shrinking 
duced: | process, thereby causing the stocking to 

“1. The method of manufacturing ; assume the shape of the Board. In other 
| hosiery, which consists in forming a}words,, Ellis does not disclose the use 
of a stocking board until after the stock- 
ing has been cut and seamed. 

Appellant first places the compara- 
tively shapeless, tubular, seamless, stock- 
ing upon a stocking board. He then lays 
. second board ee ee 

‘ \figuration against the first with front 

The United States edges of the boards corresponding,” and 

then cuts the fabric of the stocking to 

February 11, 1929. the outline of the rear edge of the sec- 

Present: Hon. Fenton W. Booth, Ch.|ond board. The severed edges of the 

J., and Hons. Samuel Jordan Graham, | stocking are then joined and the opera- 
McKenzie Moss, William R. Green and | tion is completed. 

| Nicholas J. Sinnott, J. J. | By this method uniformity of product 

Admitted to practice: Roy Hoffman,|is assured. That is, every stocking of 
Charles S. Thomas, James Henry Hayes, | any definite lot will be given the same 
Charles F. Sanford, and George H. Happ. ; outline or configuration. Obviously, this 

Cases argued and submitted: H-464,| would not be possible under the Ellis 
Funch, Edye & Co., Inc., and J-85, The} method. The Board of Appeals recog- 
Associated Operating Co., by Charles Henry | nized this by allowing Claim 6, which 
Butler for plaintiff and G. H. Foster for | eontains an additional limitation con- 
defendant; J-668, I. Lanski & Sons Scrap j isti of “ nat wonerl osition- 
Iron Co., by D. E. Rorer for defendant and | eee meal on eee = va” h 
Benjamin Pettus for plaintiff; 34677, the | me the stocking on a form oard; t © 
Iowa Tribe of Indians, by Roy Hoffman and | Means, as described in ‘the specification, 
Charles S. Thomas for plaintiff and G. F.| being “a line of drop stitches extending 
Stormont for defendant; J-211, Swift & Co.,;down the back center line of the stock- 
by G, C. Todd for plaintiff and J. H. Shep-|ing and under the foot to the toe.” 
pard for defendant; F-350, Arthur N.| We think the most important element 
Brown, by James W. Carmalt for wud the claims consists’ in the provision 
and F. J. Keating for defendant. for boarding the stocking prior to mark- 


see eds teas Ce eae aa | ing it and that, therefore, Claim 5 should 


\ = ~ é > be allowed 

| Towne Mfg. Co.; J-252, Edgar K. Latham; or : ‘ 

H-54, Levy S. Johnson; -H-288, Graniteville The decision is affirmed as to Claims 

Mfg. Co. 1 to 4, inclusive, and reversed as to 
Trial calendar for February Claim.5. 

F-360, The United Theaters Co.; H-320,| Affirmed as to Claims 1 to 4, inclusive. 

Tillett S. Daniel; H-310, William Volker; Reversed as to Claim 5. 

H-346, John F. Cox. | February 4, 1929. 


then while the tube is laid flat, cutting it 
on a line to shape the same in conformity 
; with the rear of the leg, ankle, etc. 

| After thus cutting and sewing the stock- 
ing, Ellis uses a stocking board while 


Journal of the 
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trial, even taking the stand as a witness | 


in his own behalf; therefore, the | 
of Shelton v. Tiffin, 6 How. 163, Pueblo 
of Santa Rosa vy. Fall, 273 U. S. $15, 
Harshey v. Blackmar, 20 Iowa, 172, and 
Hatfield v. King, 184 U. S. 162, cited by 
the defendant, Gill, are not in point, as 
in each of them the apperance of the at- 


without authority of 
assumed to represent. 
If I be correct in holding, as I do, that 
the mere fact that said Denmark was 
not admitted as an attorney is a techni- 
cal objection, which would not justify 
the granting of this motion if I should 
find that otherwise the trial was fairly 
conducted, the defendant, Gill, well de- 
fended, and that there were no errors, 
technical or otherwise, defects or ex- 
ceptions which affected the substantial 
rights of ‘the defendant, Gill, then we| 
must consider the record and the other | 
objections of the defendant, Gill. } 
The record of the case clearly shows 
by Gill’s own testimony, without con- 
sidering any other, that he was the owner 
of the restaurant business conducted on 
the ground floor at 347 Furman Street 
Brooklyn. 
This is the place of business described 
by other witnesses as being conducted 
on the ground floor of the said premises 
and known as Gill’s Coffee Pot, and the 
place where the police officers testified 
the arrest was made. 
Defendant Captured 
By Policeman 
The story told by the four police of- 
ficers collectively called as witnesses 
by the Government, without referring to 
the part testified to by each individually 


the party he 





|in substance, was that at 1:45 a. m. on 


Sunday morning, the 16th day of Sep- 
tember, 1928, they went to the premises 


permitted to describe, stopped on the 
opposide side of the street, heard the 
noise of singing and dancing in the 
restaurant, walked across the street and 
as they approached the door, at least 


three men. The defendant, Gill, poured 
from a bottle held in his right hand an 
amber colored fluid into small glasses 


away from the place, the defendant, 
Gill, turned around toward the officers, 


was behind the counter, and the defen- 
dant, Gill, turned and ran back toward 
the center of the restaurant, and Sanchez, 
with the bottle in his hand, ran towards 
the end of the counter. 

One of the policemen pursued and cap- 
tured the defendant. Gill, the other| 
jumped over the counter, pursued and 
captured Sanchez, ard took from his 
hand the same bottle from which Gill had 
poured the amber colored fluid. into the 
small glasses, smelled and tasted the 





spectively, are permitted to manage and | Contents of said bottle and found it to 


whiskey, with the taste and smell of 
which he had been familar for 25 years 
sealed and labeled the bottle, in the 
presence of the defendant, Gill, and there- 
after delivered it to the United States 
chemist for analysis 

Behind the counter there were coffee 
urns and cigars and at another counter 
food was served. 

There were men sented at tables, eat 
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Patent Lawyer 


Wanted by an old established firm. 
Excellent opportunity for high- 
grade man who likes court work. 
Address Box B, The United States 
Daily, Washington, D. C. 


| 
| 


a Lucky 
instead of 


a sweet. 


of eating 


Lady Grace 
Drummond Hay, 


first woman to fly the 
Atlantic from Europe 


to the U, 


“IT smoke a Lucky instead | 


sweets.” 


Drummond Hay, 
eae 
e 


Graf Zeppelin. 


“The fact that we were not permitted to smoke from 
the time the Graf Zeppelin left Friedrichshafen until 
we landed at Lakehurst only increased my appetite 
for a Lucky Strike. Oh, how good that first one tasted! 
I’m really keen for Lucky Strike—the toasted flavor 
is delightful. I smoke a Lucky instead of eating sweets 
—that’s what many men have been doing for years. 
I think it high time we women smoked Luckies and 
kept our figures trim.” a 


Grace M. Hay DrumMonD HAy 


The.modern common sense way—reach for a 
Lucky instead of a sweet. Everyone is doing 
it—men keep healthy and fit, women retain 
a trim figure. Lucky Strike, the finest tobaccos, 
skilfully blended, — toasted to develop a 
flavor which is a delightful alternative for that 


craving for fattening sweets. 
tes. 


Toasting frees Lucky Strike from impurities. 
20,679 physicians recognize this when they say 
Luckies are less irritating than other cigarettes. 
That’s why folks say: “It’s good to smoke 


Luckies.” 


Authorities attribute the enormous 

———» * increase in Cigarette smoking to the 
improvement in the process of Cigarette man- 
ufacture by the application of heat. It is true 
that during 1928, Lucky Strike Cigarettes 
showed a greater increase than all other Ciga- 
rettes combined. This surely confirms the 
public’s confidence in the superiority of 


Lucky Strike. 


“It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 


Coast to coast radio hook-up every Saturday night through the National 


© 1929, The American 
Tobacco Co., Manufacturere 


Broadcasting Company’s network. The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra 
in “The Tunes that made Broadway, Broadway.” 
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Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Following is a list of public bills and resolutions introduced in the Houses of 


Congress and classified similarly to 


States in force December 6, 1926.” 


the “Code of ‘Laws of the United 
The number of the measure, 


the member introducing it, the title and the committee 
to which it was referred are given. 


: 
Title 10—Army | 

H. R. 17009. Mr. Morin, Pa, To authorize 
appropriations for expenses of military 
tribunals, retiring boards, boards of in- 
vestigation; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 17018. Mr. Robsion, Ky. To erect 
a monument, tablets, and markers to mark } 
the battles of Cumberland Gap and as 
memorials to the Federal and Confederate 
soldiers whe were killed there; Military 
Affairs. 

S. 5749. Mr. Bingham. Authorizing the 
presentation of the distinguished fiying | 
cross to Captain Benjamin Mendez, Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

S. 5768. Mr. Barkley. Authorizing the /j 
Secretary of War to award the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor to Elmer C. Roberts, | 
Julian I. Hickson, Kelley Ballard, Martin 
L. Gore, Thomas E. Carroll, Chester A. 
. Hewitt, Richard Shinners, Norman Oleson, 
and David P. Hart; Military Affairs. 


Title 12—Banks and Banking 


H. Res, 313. Mr. Black, N. Y. Re- 
questing information from the Federal Re- 
serve Board; Banking and Currency. 


ie ™~ 
Title 14—Coast Guard 

S. 5775. Mr. Sheppard. Authorizing the 
removal, relocation and reconstruction of 
the Saluria Coast Guard Station on the 
Texas coast so as to place it at a point | 
more adaptable to Coast Guard purposes j 


in the vicinity of Pass Cavallo; Commeree. | © 


Title 25—Indians 


S. 5753. Mr. McNary. For the incorpora- 
tion of the Klamath Tribe of Jndians, ana 
for other purposes, Indian Affairs. 

S. 5752. Mr. King. Authorizing the 
Uintah, Uncompahgre, and the White 
River Bands of the Ute Indians in Utah 
and Colorado and the Southern Ute and 
the Ute Mountain Bands of Ute Indians in | 
Utah, Colorado, and New Mexico to sue 
in the Court of Claims, Indian Affairs. 

S. 5770. Mr. MeMaster. To pay judg- 
ment rendered by the United States Court | 
of Claims to Yankton Sioux Tribe of In-' 
dians; Indian Affairs. 

S. 5767. Mr. Blaine. To amend the act 
entitled “An act conferring jurisdiction | 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, | 
adjudicate, and enter judgment in any: 
claims which the Seminole Indians may) 
have against the United States, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 20, 1924, as | 
amended; Judiciary. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and. 
Judiciary 


H. R. 17011. Mr. Larsen, Ga. To increase 
the penalties provided for violations of cer- | 
tain antitrust laws; Judiciary. 

H. R. 17012. Mr. Larsen, Ga. To provide 
for an increased penalty in the case of 
violations of certain antitrust laws by di- 
rectors, officers, or agents: Judiciary. 

S. 5750. Mr. Norris. To amend Section 
649 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, | 
Judiciary. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gcble Waters 


H. R. 17004. Mr. Gregory, Ky. To extend | 
the times for commencing and completing 


| 





Changes in Status of Bills 


Tithy 1—General Provisions 


S. 408. To amend the Act of May 
1928, making eligible for retirement, o 
ficeig and former officers of the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps who incurred 
physical disability during the World War. 
Reported to Senate Feb. 9, 1929. 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- ' 
ments and Government Of- 
ficers and Employes 


S. 1281. To provide operators’ permits 
free of cost to enlisted men of the va- 
rious services operating Government 
owned vehicles in the District of Colum- 
bia. Passed Senate Feb. 6, 1928. Passed 
House Feb. 11, 


Title 10—Army 


S. J. Res. 100. to provide for appropriate 
military records for persons who, reported | 
for military duty, but whose induction | 
was not formally completed on or prior to ' 
November 11, 1918. Reported to Senate 
Feb. 9, 1929. \ 


Title 20—Educeation | 


H. R. 12739. To provide book and edu- | 
cational supplies free of charge to public 
school pupils in the District of Columbia. 
Passed House Feb. 11. 

H. R. 12956. To amend the teachers’ sal- 


ary act. Passed House Feb, 11. j 


Title 22 — Foreign Relations | 


and Intercourse 

S. 1271. To more effectively meet 
obligations of the United States under the 
migratory bird treaty with Great Britain. ! 
Passesd Senate April 18, 1928. Passed House | 
Feb. 9. Amended. Senate agrees to House | 


| 


amendments. Feb. 11. i 
Title 24—Hospitals, Asylums | 


and Cemeteries 

H. R. 13752. To provide for the construc- | 
tion of a children’s tuberculosis sanatorium. ' 
Passed House Feb. 11, 1929. 

H. R, 11916. To provide fur the care and 
preservation of certain land and monuments 
in the Washington Parish Burial Ground 
(Congressional Cemetery). Reported to' 
House Feb. 11. j 


Title 26—Internal Revenue 


S. 3178. To provide an additional method 
for collecting taxes in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes. Passed 
Senate April 4, 1928. Passed House Feb. | 
11, 1929. 

S. 4441. To amend the laws relating to | 
assessment and collection of taxes in the 
District of Columbia, and for ether pure 
poses, Passed Senate May 16, 1928. passed 
House Feb. 11, 1929. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 


Judiciary | 
H. R, 16658. To amend sections 116, 118} 
and 126 of the Judicial Code, as amended, 
to divide the eighth judicial circuit of the | 
United States, and to create a tenth judicial | 
circuit, Reported to House Feb. 11, | 


Title 29—Labor 


8. 5503, To amend section 22 of the Act 
entitled “An Act to provide compensation 
for disability or death resulting from in- | 
jury to employes in certain maritime em- 


9° 
- 


4, 
f- 


the | 
| 


Hearing Dates Fixed ‘is Proceed 


; Tenne 


| the 


| Franks 


| the District 


| for 


| change certain 


and 


the construction of a bridge across the | 


ssee River at or near Eggners Ferry, 
Ky.; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
H. R. 17005. Mr: Gregory, Ky. To extend 
the times of commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge across 
Cumberland River at or near Canton, Ky.; 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


the | 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to , 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


H. R. 17006. Mr..Gregory, Ky. 'To extend | 


the times for commencing and completing 
construction of a bridge across the 
Cumberland River at or near Smithland, 
Ky.; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Hf. R. 17007, Mr. Gregory, Ky. To extend 


the times for commencing and completing | 


the construction of a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or’ near Hickman, 
Ky.; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Fy Be. 
the times for conmencing and completing 
the construction of a_ bridge 


Ss. 8. Mr. Capper. To extend the times 
for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Missouri 
tiver at or near Kansas City, 
Commerce, 

S. 5769. Mr. Brookhart. 
cities of Omaha, Nebr., and Council Bluffs, 
J-~a, jointly or severally, to construct one 


‘re toll or free bridges, not exceeding | 


+, together with approaches thereto 
« the Missouri River at points suitable 
to navigation at or near said cities; Com- 
merce, 
S. 5774. Mr. Hawes. To-extend the times 
for commencing and completing the con- 


| struction of a bridge across the Mississippi , 
Com- 


River at or near Carondelet, Mo.; 
merce, 

S. 5764. Mr. Sackett. Consént to E. T. 
to construct a bridge across the 
Ohio River approximately midway between 
the cities of Owensboro, Ky., and 
port, Ind.; Commerce. 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


S. 5748. Mr. Edge. Authorizing the United 
States Shipping Board to sell or lease cer- 
tain property to the Mayor and Council 
of the City of Hoboken, State of New 


S. 5757. Mr. Capper. To amend paragraphs 
(c) and (a) of Section 9, and paragraphs 
(a) and (b) of Section 10 of the Act of 


Congress entitled “An Act to provide for | 


the regulation of motor-vehicle traffic in 
of Columbia, increase the 
number of judges of the police court, and 
other purposes,” approved March 
1926, District of Columbia. 


i Title 43—Public Lands 


H. R. 17003. Mr. Hawley, Oreg. Author- | 


izing the Secretary of the Interior to ex- 
lands to Charles 
Scott; Public Lands. 


Title 46—Shipping 


H. R. 17010. Mr. White, Me. To amend | 


the merchant marine act of 1928; Mer- 


; chant Marine and Fisheries. 


S. 5754. Mr. Hale. To amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1928, Commerce. 


ployments, and for other purposes,’ 
proved ,March 4, 1927, as amended. 
ported to Senate Feb. 11, 1929. 


Re- 


| Title 31—-Money and Finance 

Hf. R. 9285. To provide for the settlement | 
of claims against the United States on ac- | 
| count 
jury, or death. Passed Mouse Feb. 17, 1928. | 


of property damage, personal in- 


Reported to Senate Feb, 11, 1929. 
Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 


gable Waters 


The following bridge bills have been 
reported to the Senate: H. R. 13593, 
14479, 15382, 16162, S. 5511, 5548, 5554. 


Title 34—Navy 


H. R. 13685. To regulate the distribution 
promotion of commissioned officers 
of the Marine Corps, and for other pur- 
poses, Passed House Dec. 12, 1928. Re- 
ported to Senate Feb, 11, 1929. 


Title 38—Pensions, Bonuses 


and Veterans’ Relief 
Hf. R. 16500. Granting pensions and in- 


crease of pensions to certain soldiers and | 


sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 


and dependent children of soldiers and sail- 


House Jan, 25. 
House 


11, 1929, 


ors of said war, Passed 

Passed Senate Feb. 9. 

Senate amendment Feb. 
H. R. 16522. 


sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars 


other than the Civil War, and to widows | 


of such soldiers and sailors, Passed House 
Jan. 25, 1929. Passed Senate Feb. 9. House 
agrees to Senate amendment Feb. 11, 1929. 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


H. R. 5758, amending the act approved 
May 4, 1926, providing for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of bathing pools or 
beaches in the District of Columbia, Passed 
House Feb, 11, 1929. 

w. R. 
lishment of a m 
trict of Columbia, Passed House 
1929, 


Title 43—Publiec Lands 


H. J. Res. 356. To authorize the exchange 
of certain public lands inthe State 
Utah, and for’ other purposes. Passed 
House January 24, 1929. Passed 
Feb. .11, 1929. 

S. 3940. Granting certain public lands to 
the State of New Mexico for the use and 
benefit of the Eastern New Mexico Nor- 
_ School, Reported to Senate Feb. 11, 
929 
_ S. 5046. To relinquish all right, title, and 
interest of the United States in certain 
lands in the State of Washington, Reported 
to Senate Feb, 11, 1929. 

H. J. Res, 398. Extending the time in 
Which the Secretary of the Interior shall 
Withhold approval of withdrawals of North- 
ern Pacific Railroad land grants, Passed 
Iiouse eb, 9, Passed Senate Feb, 11, 1929 

S. 4087, ain 
Jand owned by the United States 
District of Columbia for street 
Passed Senate May 10, 1928, 
House Feb, 11, 


Feb. 11, 


in the 


Reported to 


ngs 


t 


Of Interstate Commerce Commission 


ess Se eR LE 
; [Continued from Page 6.] 


nois Railway Company et al. 
Mo., Examiner Glenn. 

No. 21653—The Colonial Iron Company v. 
Arcade & Attica Railroad Corporation et 
al. New York, Examiner Simmons. 

No. 21509—L. V. Austerschmidt et al. 
Alton & Hastern Railroad Company 
al. St. Louis, Examiner Glenn, 

No, 17803—Midwest Metal Company vy. St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway Company 
et al. gQansas City, Mo. Examiner 
McGrath, | 

No, 21645-—-The M. Moore Shirt Factories | 
Company et al, v. Atlantic Coast Line | 
renkopf et al. v. Chicago & Eastern IIli- | 
Railroad Company et al,; and No. 21326 | 
—The Coshocton Glove Company v. At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad Company et 
al.; and related fourth section applica- 
_ tions. Canton, Ohio, Examiner Kettler. 

No. 21542—The Colonial Iron Company vy. 


St. Louis, | 


Vv. 
el 


Arcade & Attica Railroad Corporation 
et al. New York, before Examiner C., 
E. Simmons. 

No. 16124—Acme Brick Co. v. A. & V. Ry. 
Co. et al.; No, 14617—Same v. A. & M. Ry. 
Co, et al.; No. 15467—Same v. A. & S. Ry 
Co. et al.; No, 15628—Kansas Gas Belt 
Manufacturers’ Asso, v. A. & 8S. Ry. Co, 
et al.; No, 15692—Oklahoma Brick Manu- 
facturers’ Asso, v. A. & S. Ry. Co, et al., 
and No. 15738—Acme Brick Co. et al. v. 
A. & S. Ry. Co. et al., Washington, oral 
argument before Commission. 

No. 21461—Milne & Hector Co, et al. v. M. 
& W. R. R. R. et al.; No. 21565—New 
England Granite Producers Freight Com- 
mittee v. N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co. et 
al., and I. & S, 3168—Granite, Marble and 
Stone in New England Territory, Wash- 


ington, oral argument before Division 5. { 


across the | 
Tennessee River at or near the mouth of 

| Clarks River; Interstate and Foreign Com- 

| mere 


Kansas, 


Authorizing the | 


Rock- 


3, | 


Beecher 


| 
ap- 


agrees to} 


Granting pensions and in- | 
erease of pensions to certain soldiers and | 


16274. To provide for the estab- | 
unicipal center in the Dis- | 


of | 


Senate | 


Authorizing the use of certain | 


purposes, | 


of the Government 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Research on Force of Gravity Conducted to Aid 


17098, Mr. Gregory, Ky. To extend | 


of the\Government are shown 
contacts of the various bureaus 


The present series deals with Physical Science. 


By C. H. Swick, 


Chief, Section of Gravity and Astronomy, Coast and 


Geodetic Survey. 


tation. 


than a thousand miles an _ hour. 


If there were any interruption of 


tation the earth would tear itself to pieces in an ex- 
Even if it were strong enough, 
as an engineering structure, to hold itself together, 
everything above bedrock, including even the atmos- 
phere, would be thrown out hundreds of miles intc 


tremely short time. 


space in a very few minutes. 


* * * 


HAT do we know about this intense, all-pervading, 
force of nature which keeps the universe from re- 
Only a very little. 
thing of the laws by which it is governed and we are 


verting to chaos? 


able to measure its intensity with 
accuracy. 


Alaska, than is required to lift it 


tually, however, there is an appreciable difference. This 


is due to several causes. 
* 


* x 


The earth is not quite a true sphere. 
centrifugal force of its rotation it is bulged out along 
the equatorial belt and flattened near the poles. 
tore as we travel to higher latitudes, either north or 
south of the equator, we are approaching a little closer 
to the center of the earth and the pull of gravitation 
In descending from a mountain peak 


becomes greater. 
a similar effect is produced, 


rotation 
effective gravitational pull of the 


*_ *¢+ * 


of the surface of the earth.» 


at the two places. 
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| Army Orders 


| 
| Second Lieut.. William 
| Bentley, jr., Air Corps Res., 
| Langley Field, Va. « 

Second Lieut. Joshua Ferdinand Wilbur, 
|Q. M. C. Res., orders of January 23 re- 
| voked. 


Chamberlayne 
to duty at 


Capt. Lew Suverkrop, E. C. Res., orders | 
of January 11 revoked, | 
Major Henry F. Phillips, Med. Corps, | 
from Fort’ Bliss, Texas, to Fort Sam Hous- 
| ton, ‘Texas. 
Second Lieut. Charles A. Harrington, 

C., orders of February 2 amended. 
Second Lieut. Marvin M. Burnside, 
' Coast Artillery to the Air Corps. , 

Each of the following named medical 
officers are appointed as members of an 
examining board to meet at Fort Benning, 
Ga., for the purpose of examining candi- 
dates for promotions in the Medical Corps: 
Majors Daniel . Card, Hiomer L, Conner, 
Edgar Ek. Hume. 

Captains Leslie E. Toole and Walter D. 
McCord, trom duty as students at the In- 
fantry School, Fort Benning, Ga., to regu- | 
lar duty at that station. i 

Capt. Robb S. Makie, Inf., from duty as 
a student at the Infantry School, lort 
Benning, Ga,., to regular duty at that sta- 
tion, 

Capt. Dale C. Hall, Ord, Dept., from 
Washington, D, C., to Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Sec. Lieut. George A. Zeller, Ord. Dept., 
from Picatinny, Arsenal, Dover, N. J., to 
Manila, P. I. 2 | 

Capt. Reynold F. Melin, Ord. Dept., from 
Manila, P. 1., to Presidio of San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Second Lieut. Daniel J. Martin, Ord. 
| Dept,. from Honolulu, Hawaii, to Water- 
; town Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 
| Major Lloyd Boose, Finance Dept. Res., 
orders of February 4 amended, 

Capt. Harry W. Maas, Cav.; from Ma- 
nila, P. I, to Fort Brown, Texas. } 

Second Lieut. Thomas R. Horton, Inf., | 


E. 





| to the Air Corps, from Fort Screven, Ga., 
to Brooks Field Texas. 

| Major Lowell B. Wright, Dental Corps, 
from Washington, D. C., to Carlisle Bar- 

| racks, Pa, 

Capt. Lovie P, Hodnette, Inf., from Fort 
| Moultrie, 8, C,, to the University of Ala- 
| bam, 
| Capt, Frank F. Becker, Inf., from Fort 

SeCneE DN, 8. C., to the University of Flor- 

ida, 
| First Lieut. Charles Wesley Darwin 
; Parsons, Air Corps Res., to duty at Fair- 

field air depot, Fairfield, Ohio. 

Capt. John A, Pixley, Coast Art., retired 

upon his own application. : 

Col. James K. Parsons, Inf., from Wash- 

ington, D. C., to Fort Leonard Wood, Md. 
} Lieut. Col. Richard E. Pickering, Gen- 
|} eral Staff Corps, from Washington, D. C.,, 
to Baltimore, Md, 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 


ERHAPS the most important and least under- 
stood force of nature is the attraction of gravi- 
In its daily rotation, the earth is a 

giant flywheel turning at such speed that a given 
point on the equator moves from this cause alone more 


around the sun the earth moves at the incomprehensible 
speed of more than a thousand miles a minute. 


Beyond that we are able only to study the 
effects it produces on various bodies in the universe. 


The force of gravity as we ordinarily know it seems 
to be a pretty constant thing. We are not aware that 
it requires more effort to lift a certain object at Sitka, 


There is another reason why in going away from 
the equator toward the poles gravity becomes greater. 
At the equator the centrifugal force of the earth’s 
is a maximum and decreases somewhat the 


trifugal force becomes less and Jess as we go toward 
either pole until it reaches a zero value at the pole. 


RAVITY varies also because of the irregular shape 


mentioned the variation due to height, but even where 
the heights of two points are the same and they are 
in the same latitude the pull of gravity may differ 
One place may be near a mountain, 
a valley, or a large body of water and the other may 
be on a plateau; or one may be where the crust is 
extra heavy due to dense rocks and the other where 
normal rock predominates in the crust below. 


All matter in the universe attracts all other matter, 
but the attraction varies as the square of the distance. 
‘Therefore the attraction of the earth at any point 
on its surface depends upon how the whole mass of 
the earth is arranged in relation to the point. 
continents, islands, lakes, mountains, and plateaus all 
have an effect depending vpon their mass and distance. 


The most exact. method known for measuring the 
intensity of gravity is by means of a pendulum. In 


Fifteenth Article—Gravity 


fact, the first kn 
the practical 
and divisions. 
Away back in 


America, and fou 
accountably lost t 


In Surveying and in Studies of Earthquakes 


Topic 40—Physical Science 


owledge that gravity varied on the 


earth was accidentally obtained with a pendulum clock. 


1671 the noted French astronomer, 


Jean Richer, took a very accurate astronomical clock 
with him from Paris to the island of Cayenne, South 
nd to his chagrin that the clock un- 


wo minutes a day at the latter place. 


It was many years later before any attempt was made 


to measure the intensity of gravity, but up to the 
present time no instrument has ever been devised which 


At 


paratus designed 
Geodetic Survey 


In its revolution 


will give as great accuracy as the pendulum. 


a * * 


L accurate gravity measurements in the United 
States are made with a type of pendulum ap- 


and constructed by the Coast and 
about 40 years ago. With this ap- 


paratus the intensity of gravity is measured with an 


error of only about one-millionth of the total value. 


the force of gravi- 


the average time 


They are then 


pull of gravity is 
ence of gravity is 
the pendulums at 
computation. 

We know some- 


a fair degree of 
earth. 


account, both the 


at Panama. Ac- 


swing faster than at Washington we know that the 
The differ- | 


There are several reasons why it is essential to 
know the intensity of gravity at many places on the 
A very important reason is to make it pos- 
sible to compute the exact shape of the earth for the 
use of the geodetic surveyor. 
ing geodetic surveys, which are surveys so large that 
the exact curvature of the earth must be taken into | Emerson, Louville Eugene, ed. 


be known with great accuracy. 
The size of the earth may be obtained by making 


The pendulums are first swung at the base station in 
Washington where the force of gravity is known and 


of one oscillation of each pendulum 


is determined with great care. 


swung at a field station and if they 


greater, and vice versa. 
obtained from the average periods of 
the two places by means of a simple | 


* * * 


In making and comput- 


size and the shape of the earth must 


astronomic observations at a number of points and 


Due to the 
points. 
There- 
earth. 


then measuring accurately the distances between these 
Gravity measurements, however, furnish about 
the best known means for obtaining the shape of the 


* * *€ 


NOTHER important reason for gravity measure- 
ments is to learn as much as possible about the 


crust of the earth; what kind of rocks compose it, 


earthquakes, etc. 


earth. This cen- 


where mineral deposits are likely to be found, where 
strains may be developing which may later result in 


A great deal of valuable scientific 


knowledge has been obtained in this manner and much 
of it has been of practical value. 


Until very recently it has been impossible to meas- 
ure gravity over the oceans. 


The motion of a ship is 


too great to permit the use of an ordinary pendulum 


apparatus and 


We have already found. 


marine, 
Since then he 


our knowledge of 
made a series of 


Oceans, 
ances. 


issue of Feb 


gravitation, 


| Navy Orders 


The following-named officers have been | 
relieved from special temporary duty be- | 


yond the seas with the Second Brigade, 


Marine Corps, Nicaragua, and have been | 


ordered, to return to duty aboard the 


| ships indicated: 


Lieut. Col. Gerald M. Kincade, U. S. S. 


California, 

Capt. Bert A. Bone, U. 8S. S. Tennessee. 
Capt. Thomas E. Bourke, U. S. S. 
Virginia. 
Capt. 

ming. 
Capt. Lyle Hi Brown, U. S. S. Pennsyl- 
vania, 
Capt. 
York. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
land, 
Capt. 
Colorado. 
Capt. 
Procyon. 
Capt. Chaplain 
kansas, 
Capt. Thomas 
Texas 
Ce 


Dudley S. Brown, VU. S. S. 


Daniel E. Campbell, U. S. S. New 


. Idaho. 
. Mary- 


Colomy, VU. 
Dessez, U. 


James D. 
Lester A. 


Edward A. Fellowes, VU. 


Joseph H. Fellows, U. 


G. Hicks, U. 8. 


E. Kendrick, U. S§. 
Ss. 
8. 8. 


pt. Robert C, Kilmartin, jr., U. 


: Florida, 


Capt. Raymond E. Knapp, VU. 8. 8. 

Capt. Charles N. Muldrow, U, 
Mississippi. 

Capt. Alfred 
fornia. 

Capt. Jesse lL. Perkins, U. S. 

Capt. Leonard E, Rea, U. 
Mexico. 

First Lieut. Sherman L. Zea, U. 8. 
Antares. 

Second Lieut. Thomas C. Perrin, U. S. S. 
Texas. 

Second Lieut. David K. Claude, U. S. 
Wyoming. 

Second Lieut. Robert G. Hunt, U. 8S. 
New Mexico. 

Second Lieut. Robert C. Orrison, U. 8S. 
Colorado. 

Second Lieut. James P. S. Devereux, 

8. Utah. 

Second Lieut, David L. Cloud, jr., U. 
S. West Virginia, 

Second Lieut. Samuel 8, Ballentine, 
S. S. Maryland, 
Second Lieut, 
Arkansas, 
Second Lieut, Floyd 
S. New York. 
Second Lieut. John F. Hough, U. 
Florida. 

Second Liept. 
S. S. Mississippi. 

Second Lieut. Earl H, Phillips, U. 8. 
Pennsytivania. 

Second Lieut. 
8. 8. Arizona. 


Utah. 
Ss. 8. 


>. 


H. Noble, U. 8. Cali- 


S. New 


Ss. 


8. 


Martin 8S. Rahiser, U. 


8. 
A, Stephenson, 
8. 
S. 


Matthew C. Horner, 


William E. Griffith, U. 


no satisfactory 
About five years ago, Dr. F. A. Vening Mein- 
esz of Holland devised a special pendulum apparatus 
and method which could be used on a submerged sub- 


of Standards, will discuss 


West | 


| 
Wyo- 


.|  Iblinois—Litehfield, 


S.; Louisiana 


. Arizona, | 


.} Leo E. 


substitute could be 


has made 200 gravity determinations 


at sea on a Dutch submarine and has added much to 


the great ocean areas. Recently, he 
measurements on an American sub- 


marine in the Gulf of Mexico and over the deep water 
near the West Indies. 


It is hoped to learn from these measurements some- | 
thing about the causes of the great ocean deeps and | 
whether they have any relation to earthquake disturv- | 


| 


In the next article, to be published in the 


‘uary 13, Paul R. Heyl, Bureau 
the constant of 
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Nominations 
Of Postmasters | 
Sent to Senate 


| President Coolidge on February 11 sent 
|to the Senate for confirmation a list 
of nominations of postmasters as fol- 
lows: 

Alabama—Childersburg, Frances 
Brewer; Summerdale, John W. Lynn. 
Arkansas—Wabbaseka, Flippen A. Whit- | 
ner. | 

California—Butte City, Nellys R. Squier; | 
| Carlsbad, Pliny M. Arnold; Cloverdale, 
| John A. Thompson; Cottonwood, Denver C. 
Jamerson; Salida, Claude C. Hayes; Wil- 
| lows, John J. West. 

Georgia—Carrollton, Walker M. Cobb. 
Idaho—-Juliaetta, Edgar H. Taylor. 

Otto G. Striegel; 
| Wilmington, Don R. Spurr. 

lowa—Boone, Arthur M. Burnside; Ro- 
land, Arthur M. Michaelson; Woodward, 
| Boyd B, Wade. 
| Kansas—Lineolnville, Axel F. Holmgren, 
Buras, Joseph C, Ballay, 

Maryland—Brentwood, Carolyn M. Stuart; 
Princess Anne, Roland M. White. 

Massachusetts—Norwood, Albin K. Parker. 

Michigan—-Calumet, Edward Keisu; Iron- 
wood, Charles J, Larson. 

Minnesota—Clarkfield, Elias 
Cokato, Nels E. Berg. 

Mississippi-—Gulfport, Finley B. Hewes. 

Montana—Bonner, Ovid 8. Draper. 

Nebraska—Omavale, Maurice C. Groatt. 

New Jersey—Florence, William G. Wallis, 

North Carolina—Cameron, James P. Turn- 
ley. 

Ohio—Felicity, William E. Pangburn. 

' Pennsylvania—Ambler, Frank C. Weber; 

East McKeesport, Eliza J. Willhide; Hast- 
ings, Hobart M. Lo?d; Milton, Luther W. 
Gehrig. 

South Carolina—Norway, Ellen N. Wil- 


A. 


A. Quale; 





“| liamson; Salley, Herbert C. Jones. 


South Dakota—Highmore, Louis W. Car- 
ter, 

West Virginia—Dundon, Elmer 0. Bow- 
yer; Mount Hope, Thomas K. Jones; Star 
City, John H. Shay, 

Wisconsin—Belleville, Earle R. Adamson; 
Butternut, Arthur G. Besse; Cambria, 
Thomas D, Morris; Eau Claire, Hjalmar M. 
Johnson; Kilbourn, Samuel P. Van Dyke; 
Lakemills, Robert W. Brown: Markesah, 
Butenhoff; Mount Horeb, John A. 


| Dysland; New Lisbon, Carl C. Martin; 


.| Pittsville, Arthur E. Schmidt; Portage, Ed- 


Randolph, Herbert Hop- 
kins; Stone Lake, Jessie M. McGeorge; 
| Tigerton, Arthur Heins; Waukesha, Louis 
| A. Meininger; Wheeler, Robert R. Porter, 
\ Wyoming—Parco, Harry J, Thompson. 


ward B, Shanks; 
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The sun, by 
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Tradition and the church, 
The Stratford co., 


with numerous illustrations. 
edition.) 433 p., illus. N. Y., 
ton, 1929. 
Agius, George. 
363 p. Boston, Mass., 
1928. 29-1733 
Bartlett, W. P. Happenings; a series of 
sketches of the great California’ ou*t-of- 
doors. 3d ed. 1 v., illus. Boston, The 
Christopher publishing house, 1929. 
29-1840 
Plain concrete. Ist 
N. Y., MeGraw-Hill 
29-1811 


| Abbot, Charles Greeley. 
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| 


| dauer, Edward Ezra. 
ed. 346 p., illus. 
book co., 1928. 
Bevan, Edwyn Robert. 
survey of some ancient theories of reve- 
lation and inspiration. 189 p. London, 
G. Allen, 1928. 29-1734 
| 3Joorman, William Ryland. Developing pers 
sonality in boys; the social psychology 
of adolescence. 257 p. N. Y., The Mac- 
millan co., 1929. 29-1830 
Brion, Marcel. Bartolome de las Casas, 
“Father of the Indians,” by Marcel 
Brion. Translated from the French by 
Coley B. Taylor; with an introduction 
by Ernesto Montenegro. 314 p. N. Y., E. 
P. Dutton, 1929. 29-1843 
| British museum (Nat. hist.). Dept. of geol- 
| ogy. A eatalogue of the Mesozoic Mam- 
malia in the Geological department of 
the British museum, by George Gaylord 
Simpson with twelve plates. 215 p., illus 
| London, Printed by order of the Trus- 
tees, 1928. 29-1825 
| British museum (Nat. hist.). Dept. of geol- 
| ogy. ... Catalogue of the Pontian Brovi- 
| dae of Europe in the Department of 
geology, by Guy Elleock Pilgrim and 
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plates. 106 p., illus. London, Printed by 
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intendent of the United States Coast 
survey; a chapter in the history 
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Dunham, Theodore. .. . Predicted lines of 
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1928.) 5 p. Chicago, 1928. 


Mount Wilson 
from 
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Gahn, Mrs. Bessie Wilmarth (Brown). 
William Brown, physician-general 
the American army, by his great 
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(Reprinted from the Journal of the 
American pharmaceutical association, 
vol. xvi, no. 11. November, 1927.) p. 
1090-1091, illus. Washington, D. ., 1927 
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Holford, Sir George Lindsay. Catalogue of 
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Holford comp. by A. Bruce Jackson, A. 
L. S. 206 p., 66 plates. Oxford, The Uni- 
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... and Samuel J. Brown. 344 p., illus. 
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International council of religious education. 
Committee on _ religious education of 
youth, . Organization in church 
schools and the Epworth league for in- 
termediates, seniors and young 
prepared originally by the Committee on 
religious education of youth, under the 
title, “How a leader uses organization;” 
revised for use in the Methodist Episco- 
pal chureh by the Department of the 
Epworth league and young 
work, Division of religious education in 
the local church, the Board of educa- 
tion. (The Christian quest. Basic ma- 
terials, pamphlet 4.) 44 p. N. Y., 
Methodist book concern, 1928. 
29-1731 
Irmina, Sister Mary. .. . The relative 
merits of the methods of subtraction. 
(The Catholic university of America. 
Educational research bulletins, ed. 
the Department of education, vol. iii, no. 
9.) 29 p. Washington, D, C., The Catho- 
lic education press, 1928, 29-1752 
Jordan, Herbert William. Converting a 
business into a private company, by 
Herbert W. Jordan, 7th ed, 49 p. Lon- 
don, Jordan & sons, 1928, 29-1836 
Keffer, Robert. Methods in non-ferrous 
metallurgieal analysis, by . in collab- 
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i Lacroix, Adrien. Tabla frafica de logarit- 
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i terpolacion les logaritmos con cinco 
guarismos de cualquier numero hasta de 
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einco cifras mas una tabla grafica de 
numeros y_logaritmos con euatro 
guarismos; con una explicacion de la 
teoria y uso de los logaritmos por el 
traductor de la obra, Ing. Guillermo B. 
Puga, 63 p. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 
1928. 29-1754 
League of nations. .. . Construction of an 
assembly hall, of a new building for 
the Secretariat, and of a new library, 
Report submitted to the Assembly by 
the Special committee appointed by the 
Assembly resolution of September 26, 
1927. (A. 79. 1928.) 4 p. Geneva, Imp. 
Kundig, 1928. 29-1837 
j League of nations. ... Preparatory com- 
mission for the Disarmament confer- 
ence. Committee on arbitration and 
security. Report of the Committee on 
| arbitration and security on the work of 
| its third session held at Geneva from 
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Cc. A. S. 75. Publications of the League 
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Municipal Employment Service Cooperat- 
ing with U. S. Employment Service. De- 
eember, 1928. Free at the Employment 
Service. (L24-62) 
| Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
the United States. Part 1. Deeember, 
1928, Issued by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Price, 10 cents, 
(14-21465) 
| 
| 
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New Trial Denied 
In Case Despite 
Status of Counsel 


— | 
Rights of Accused Not In-| 
jured by Presentation, 

Is Ruling of Dis- 

trict Court. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


not arrested on the premises but near | 
the station house, when he went to in- | 
quire about bail for Sanchez. He fur- | 


ther testified, that the defendant, Gill, | }} 
had not been on the premises for an |]} 


hour before the police officers arrived. 
Fierollo Fernandez, called by the de- 


fense, who lives upstairs in the premises | ]} 


in question, testified that he went out 
as the police officers came in, saw who | 
was in the place and that the defendant, | 


Gill, was not there; that witness stayed | |} 


around outside saw everybody taken out 


and that the defendant Gill, was not taken | 


out by the police officers. The witness 
testified that he had been at sea in Sep- 
tember, had other discharge papers but | 


not for that voyage, said he did not re- |]! 


member exactly the day he left the ship | 
but it was the later time in September. 


Under this testimony it is doubtful if | 


the witness was ashore on the day in| 
question and was testifying to the same 
transaction. 

Anyonio Nerto, called by the de- 
fense, testified he saw the defendant, 
Gill, about 2 o’clock or 1:45 on the 
morning in question, on the street. Wit- 
ness fixes time because he was with a 


friend at 2 State Street, Brooklyn, who | 
was to be aboard a ship at Hoboken at | 


2 o’clock, which was to leave at 3 o’clock. 
Joaquin Pisano, called by the defense, | 


a counterman in the restaurant in ques- | || 


tion, employed by the defendant, Gill, 


testified that the defendant, Gill, was not | }} 


there at the time of the arrest. 
Advised to Plead Guilty. 
The defendant, Gill, took the stand in 


his own defense, and testified that he | 


was in his house at No. 10 State Street, | 
around the corner from the premises in | 
question with a sick son, when about 
half past two a friend came to him and | 
told him there was trouble at his place, 
the piano playing at 2 o’clock, and the | 
police arrested every one. He further 
testified that he went to his place and 
from there to the police station, in front 
of which two detetcives arrested him, | 
and that Antonio Vanitaus was with him 
at the time. 

The defendant, Gill, denied the whole 
of the officers’ story of what took place 
in the restaurant, the premises in ques- 
tion, in so far as it related to any ac- 
tions of his. He admitted he had, on the 
advice of his lawyer, pleaded guilty on | 
April 29, 1927, in this court before Judge | 
Inch, to having liquor in his possession, | 
and been fined $250. 

He said he left his restaurant, the | 
premises in question, at 11 o’clock p, m., 
and was not there when the police offi- 
cers made the arrest. | 

He said he went to his store at half | 
past two, nobody there, door closed but 
not locked, policeman on street told him 
nobody came in place, then went to sta- 
tion house, was arrested in front of it, 
and brought before Lieutenant at desk 
when the detectives (indicating them) 
told the Lieutenant they found liquor in 
the place, and defendant says he said 
“I don’t know anything about this case 
because I was at my house, No. 10 State | 
Street.” 

I am conscious of no error in my in- 
structions to the jury, and none are 
claimed by the defendant, Gill, and in 
the light of all of the testimony nothing 
but serious error in charging the jury 
would warrant reversal. Garcia v. United 
States, 10 Fed. (2d) 355. 

The objection that Denmark did not 
call certain witnesses is without merit, 
as the defendant, Gill, has not stated 
the names of the witnesses or what testi- 
mony they would have given, and in | 
default of such statement, it may well 
be that _the testimony they would 
have given, if any, if called 
would be cumulative, and does not 
furnish a reason for granting a new 
trial. Otis v. Montgomery & E. R. Co.,! 
Fed. Cas. 10, 612. 


Alibi Was Main Defense. 

‘The main defense of the defendant. | 
Gill, was an alibi and was fully pre- 
sented. : | 

The question presented was one of fact | 
and depended on the credibility of the 
witnesses, the evidence to sustain the! 
verdict was ample, and while before this | 
motion was brought on for hearing the 
court was without power to pass on the 
weight of the evidence, I am now vested | 
with that power and have considered 
the testimony in its entirety, with great 
care, intent on giving the defendant the 
benefit of any reasonable doubt, but I 
am bound to say that I am convinced | 
by the testimony, beyond a reasonable 
doubt, of the guilt of the defendant. 

No practical question can arise on the 
sentence because even if the first count 
of possession be merged in the second 
count of maintenance of a nuisance, a 
general sentence was imposed which was 
only one-half of the maximum that might 
be given on the second count of main- | 





Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issu 


° 
| 


Accounting 


See under “Taxation” and “Banking- | 
Finance” headings. 


Aeronautics 


Department of Justice submits to 
Congress report discussing legal prob- | 
lems created by aviation and conse- 
quent development of special legal 
code. { 

Page 1, Col. 4 | 

Full text of report of E. E. Danly to} 
Department of Justice discussing prob- | 
lems in new fiel@ of jurisprudence ; 
opened by development of aviation. ' 

Page 2, Col. 2! 

Bureau of Standards summarizes its | 

recent publications on radio aids to air 


navigation. 
‘ Page 5, Col. 4 
s | 
Agriculture | 
Increase in number of cars of grain | 


handled at Fort William, Ont. is re-! 
corded for 1928. | 
Page 6, Col. 


9 
New methods developed in marketing 
milk, poultry and eggs. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
New South Wales plans research into 
cultivation of rice. 
Page 5, Col. 5 


Banking-Finance 


Money in circulation January 31 was | 

less than on December 31. | 

Page 7, Col. 5} 

Changes in status of national banks | 
and State banks of the Federal Reserve 

system. 


| 


| 

Page 7 | 
Prosperous year for banks of Hawaii 
in 1928, accompanied by large expan-! 
sion in savings accounts. } 
Page 7, Col. 6 

Senate passes resolution calling upon 
Federal Reserve Board to submit sug- | 
gestions for legislation to control spec- | 
ulation in stock market. 
Page 1, Col. 6 

Economic Commission appointed by | 
Japan to study gold embargo recom- | 
mends return of Japan to an actual} 
gold basis, | 
Page 1, Col. 4; 

Reserves and liabilities of the Fed-| 
eral Reserve Member Banks at the! 
close of business February 6. 


' 

Page 7/| 
Federal Reserve Board issues weekly 
condition statement of reporting mem- 
ber banks in 101 cities. i 
Page 7, Col. 1! 

Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7 | 


See under “Railroads” heading. | 


Books-Publications 


Monthly report of activities of State 
and municipal employment services co- 
operating with the United States Em- 
ployment Service. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce issues the monthly summary 
of foreign commerce of the United 
States for December. | 

Page 9, Col. 7 


The United States Employment Serv- 
ce issues a summary of the activities of 
the farm-labor division. | 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Monthly Weather Review issued by 
the Weather Bureau, Department of 
Agriculture. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
New books received at the Library 
of Congress. 
Page 9 
Government books and publications. 
Page 9 


Claims 


Journal of the Court of Claims of the 
United States. | 
Page 8 


Commerce-T rade 


New methods developed in marketing 
milk, poultry and eggs. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic | 
Commerce issues the monthly summary | 
of foreign commerce of the United 
States for December. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Trade expansion in past year was 
marked by increases in sales abroad of | 
manufactured goods, Secretary of Com- | 
merce states. 

Page 1, Col. 1, 

National Chamber of Commerce is or- 
ganized in Nicaragua to promote trade 
with United States. 

Page 2, Col. 5 

Total values of exports and imports, 
compared by the Department of Com- 
merce for 1927 and 1928. | 
Page 5, Col. 4} 


: ae a ———————____— —— —- ee ee 


| and 


| was shown. 


WASHING 


Indexed 


Department of Commerce publishes ; 


data on exports of cotton cloth, duck, 
and tire fabrics in 1928. 
Page 5, Col. 7 


Congress 


Nomination of James J. Lenihan to 
be United States District Judge for the 
Canal Zone approved by Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

Four bills affecting District of Colum- 
bia passed by House. 

Page 3, Col. 1 


President Coolidge issues proclama- 
tion calling special session of Senate 


March 4, 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Bill for regulation of cotton futures 
markets is debated in Senate. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Nominations of postmasters sent to 
the Senate by President Coolidge. 
Page 9, Col. ‘5 
Senate ratifies tariff treaty with 
China and commercial treaty with 


Austria. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Resolutions introduced in House and 
Senate propose embargo on shipments 
of munitions to nations violating treaty 
renouncing war. 
Page 3, Col. 5 


House Committee on Ways 
Means hears requests for higher duties 
on spun silk, woven silk fabrics and silk 
wearing apparel, and change in basis 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Department of Justice submits to 


| of valuation. 


Congress report giscussing legal prob- | 


lems created by aviation and conse- 
quent development of special legal 


code. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
House Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads favorably reports bill 
providing shorter workday on Saturday 
for postal smployes. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


Proposal to delay application of na- 
tional origins clause affecting immigra- 


tion quotas opposed at hearing before! 


Senate Committee on Immigration. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Senator Norris introduces bill to pro- 
vide that a jury in civil cases in Dis- 


trict of Columbia may be waived by 


oral stipulation. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


House Committee on Insular Affairs 


| favorably reports bill providing mod- | 


ernization of Philippine corporation 
law. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Senate passes resolution calling upon 

Federal Reserve Board to submit sug- 


Page 7 gestions for legislation to control spec- | 


ulation in stock market. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Early consideration sought of bill pro- 
viding load lines on American vessels 
in foreign coastwise trade. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Special rule for consideration-of bill 
té continue authority of Radio Commis- 
sion is asked of House Committee. 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 


House Committee on Rules agrees to 
set aside one legislative day for con- 
sideration of immigration legislation. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Bills to extend efforts for control of 
traffic in narcotics are advocated before 
House Committee. 

Page 2, Col. 4 

Committee meetings of the House and 
the Senate. 

Page 3 

Bills and resolutions introduced 
Congress. 

Page 9 

Congress hour by hour. 

Page 3 

Changes in status of bills. 

Page 9 


‘Construction 


Bureau of Standards tests various 


| building materials to determine quali- 
| ties of fire resistance. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


‘Court Decisions 


District Court for the District of Col- 
orado holds that free dances staged by 
hotel, at which tea was served at 


a 
| charge to guests desiring the service, 


are not subject to tax on “cabarets” 

similar entertainment. (United 

States vy. the Broadmoor Hotel Com- 
pany.) 

Page 4, Col. 1 

District Court, Eastern District of 

New York, denies motion for new trial 


|on ground that person who represented 


defendant proved not to be an attor- 
ney or member of bar, where no incom- 
petency on part of pretended attorney 
(U. S. v. Gill.) 


Page 8, Col. 1, 


and | 


each v 


Annual Cumulative Index 


‘Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 


olume. 





TON, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1929 


e | 


by Groups and Classifications © / , 


Shipping 
Early consideration sought of bill pro- 


| viding load lines on American vessels 
in foreign and coastwise trade. 


Page 1, Col. 5 


House Committee om Ways and 
Means hears requests for higher duties 
on spun silk, woven silk fabrics and silk 
wearing apparel, and change in basis 
of valuation, 


States Rights 


Circuit Court rules that State tax on 
capital of corporation held without State 
limits is unconstitutional. Ca. Lis 
oe Ry. Co. w. Emmerson, 
ete. 


Court of Appeals of the District of | dler, will open opportunity for cmploy-! 
Columbia holds that method of forming) ment of older men, in readjustment of 
fashioned hosiery, wherein stocking} labor conditions. 
board is used during cutting and seam- ‘ 
jing, is patentable over prior art. (Inj Monthly report of activities of State 

re application of Walter D. Butz.) and municipal employment services, co- 
Page 8, Col. 6) operating with the United States Em- 
| Circuit Court rules that State tax on | ployment Service. 
| capital of corporation held without State } ‘ Page 9, Col.7 
limits is unconstitutional. (St. L.,|. The United States Employment Serv- 
Southwestern Ry. Co. v. Emmerson, | ice issues a summary of the activities, 
etc.) of the farm-labor division. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


‘Mines and Minerals 


Flotation process developed for low- 
grade bauxite ores by Bureau of Mines. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Page 4, Col. 6 


See Special Index and Law Digest on 
page 8. 


Page 1, Col. 5 


| Cotton 


Bill for regulation of cotton futures 


| markets is debated in Senate. ‘Narcotics 
| Page 3, Col. 1) Bills to extend efforts for control of 


‘District of Columbia | traffic in narcotics are advocated before 


House Committee. 
Senator Norris introduces bill to pro-| Page 2, Col. 4 Supreme Court 
vide that a jury in civil cases in Dis-| National Defense 


! trict of Columbia may be waived by oral Government files brief in Supreme 


; stipulation. | Orders issued to the personnel of the| Court in appeal of Harry  F. Sinclair, 
| defending authority of Congress to 


Page 2, Col. 1| Navy Department. : 7 4 : 3 
Four bills affecting District of Colum- Page 9} Westion witnesses in authorized _ in- 
bia passed by House. Oelece Semennd to the persoumeialt of the! quiries as proper legislative function, 
; Page 3, Col. 1 {Department of War | Page 3, Col. 4 
, The Supreme Court of the United 


i Foreign Affairs ‘Oil States is in recess until February 18. 
Resolutions introduced in House and } : 


t * 

‘Tariff 
Senate propose embargo on shipments/| Government files brief in Supreme ' = 
‘of munitions to nations violating treaty | Court in appeal of Harry F. Sinclair, ag Aang — seer wi 
renouncing war. defending authority | of Congress to! on spun silk, woven silk fabrics and silk 

j question witnesses in authorized in-| wearing apparel, and change in basis 

quiries as proper legislative function. | of valuation. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Page 4, Col. 6 


Page 9 





Page 3, Col. 5 


Senate ratifies tariff treaty with 
| China and commercial treaty with! 


| 
Austria. Senate _rati i 
; atifies tariff 
| Page 1, Col. 3 Patents China and commercial 


| _ Economic Commission appointed by]! oyrt of Appeals of the District of; Austria. 
| ome to — = embargo recom- Columbia holds that method of form-' 
mends return oO apan to an actual) ing fashioned hosiery, wherein. stock-; 





Page 1, Col. 5 
treaty with 
treaty with 


Page 1, Col. 3 


in. 


| gold basis, 


Page 1, Col. 4 
| Pan American Conference on Trade 
Marks opens at Washington, D. C., with 
' first session devoted to organization. 
| Page 1, Col. 7 
Credit conditions in Germany re- 
viewed by agent general for reparation 
payments. 


| Page 7, Col. 2 
‘Gov't Personnel 


President Coolidge issues proclama- 
! tion calling special session of Senate 
| March 4. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
i Daily engagements of the President 
lat the Executive Offices, 
| Page 3 


Gov't Topical Survey 
| Gravity—Article by C. H. Swick, 
| Chief, Section of Gravity and Astron- 


' omy, Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Page 9 


Immigration 


House Committee on Rules agrees to 
set aside one legislative day for con- 
, sideration of immigration legislation. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Proposal to delay application of ma- 
tional origins clause affecting immigrra- 
tion quotas opposed at hearing before 
, Senate Committee on Immigration. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


‘Insular Possessions 


i House Committee on Insular Affairs | 


favorably reports bill providing mod- 
ernization of Philippine corporation 
law. . 

Page 1, Col. 4 


in savings accounts. 
Page 7, Col. 6 


Iron and Steel 


Secretary of Labor says-new process 
for making iron, while displacing pud- 
' dler, will open opportunity for employ- 


| ment of older men, in readjustment of | 


' labor conditions, 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Judiciary 


Department of Justice submits to 


| Congress report discussing legal prob- | 


| lems created by aviation and 
| quent development of special 
code, ° 


conse- 
legal 


Page 1, Col. 4 


| Full text of report of E. E. Danly to! 
Department of Justice discussing prob-|} 


‘lems, in new field of jurisprudence 
opened by development of aviation. 
Page 2, Col. 2 
Nomination of James J. Lenihan to 
| be United States District Judge for the 
| Canal Zone approved by Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 
| Page 3, Col. 1 


| Labor 


Secretary of Labor says new process 
» for making iron, while displacing pud- 


|ing board is used during cutting and 
|seaming, is patentable over prior art. 
| (In re application of Walter D. Butz.) 
! Page 8, Col. 6 
| See Special Index and Law Digest on 
page 8. 

| 


‘Postal Service 


| House Committees on Post Offices 
and Post Roads favorably reports bill 
| providing shorter workday on Saturday 
| for postal employes. 
i Page 2, Col. 1 
Nominations of postmasters sent to 
the Senate by President Coolidge. 
Page 9, Col. 5 


! Public Utilities 


Seeunder “‘Shipping” and Railroads” 
headings. 


| o, 

‘Radio 
| Bureau of Standards summarizes its 
‘recent publications on radio aids to air 

| navigation, 
] Page 5, Col. 4 
| Special rule for consideration of bill 
to continue authority of Radio Commis- 

sion is asked of House Committee. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


i 
| 


Railroads 


Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thorizes Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
' ville R. R. to issue $869,000 in mort- 
| gage bonds, withholding privilege to 
| pledge bonds as security for notes. 

Page 7, Col. 4 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia R. R. ap- 

plies to Interstate Commerce Commis- 


| sion to review ruling of examiner ex | 
) j cluding its testimony in hearing on ap-; 

Prosperous year for banks in Hawaii) 
in 1928, accompanied by large expansion! 


plication of Wheeling & Lake Erie R. 
R. to abandon station for use of new 
terminal facilities at Pittsburgh. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Tennga WRailroad authorized to ac- 
quire line im Tennessee by order of In- 
| terstate Commerce Commission in un- 
contested fimance case. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Rates on fertilizer in South are 
| found by Interstate Cmmerce Com- 
| mission to be discriminatory in part. 
| Page 1, Col. 3 
Calendar of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 





Page 6 

Decisions on rates by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Page 6 


Reclamation 


Bureau of Reclamation plans survey 
of irrigation possibilities of Parker- 
Gila project in Arizona in connection 
with construction of dam at Black Can- 
yon, 

Page 1, Col.7 





Science 


| Bureau of Standards tests ‘various 
| building materials to determine quali- 
ties of fire resistance. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Taxation 


Income taxes on interest on Federal 
securities are explained. An article by 
| Mattie L. McMorris, Rules and Regu- 
lation Section, Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. 

Page 7, Col. 5 
| District Court for the District of Col- 
orado holds that free dances staged 
by hotel, at which tea was served at a 
|charge to guests desiring the service, 
iare not subject to tax on “cabarets” 
‘and similar entertainment. (United 
States v. the Broadmoor Hotel Com- 
pany.) 





Page 4, Col. 1 
; Bureau of Internal Revenue rules that 
; Waiver executed by taxpayer subse- 
, quent to running of period of limitation 
is void, and statute of limitation bars 
| collection by Government of deficiency 
| assessment, (G.C. M. 5601.) 
| Page 4, Col. 4 
| Circuit Court rules that State tax on 
capital of corporation held without 
State limits is unconstitutional. ( St. Lies 
| Southwestern Ry. Co. v. Emmerson, 
| ete.) 
: Page 4, Col. 6 
Bureau of Internal Revenue rules on 
allocation of allowances for deprecia- 
{tion of trust in tax:returns. (G. C. 
1M. 2452.) 
\ Page 4, Col. 4 
| Board of Tax Appeals announces 
schedules of tax hearings to be held 
lin New York City, February 11 to 
‘March 1, 
Page 4, Col. 3 
_ Board of Tax Appeals denies deduc- 
tion for bad debts where amount was 
/not charged off on books of taxpayer. 
Page 4, Col. 2 
Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. 
Page 4 
“Your Income Tax,” issued by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Page 4 
Decisions on page 4. 


‘Textiles 


; _Department of Commerce publishes 
| data on exports of cotton cloth, duck, 
and tire fabrics in 1928. 


Page 5, Col. 7 
' Trade Marks 


Pan American Conference on Trade 
Marks opens at Wasihngton, D. C., with 
‘first session devoted to organization. 
Page 1, Col. 7 





‘Water Power 


| Bureau of Reclamation plans survey 
of irrigation possibilities of Parker-Gila 
project in Arizona in connection with 
| construction of dam at Black Canyon. 


| Page 1, Col. 7 
'W eather 


| Monthly Weather Review issued by 
\the Weather Bureau, Department of 
| Agriculture, 

| Page 9, Col. 7 


See Special Index and Digest of Tas 











i | were 
ll! tively” upon radio, said Mr. White. 


\}| sel in America.” 


PER 
COPY 


| Action Requested 


On Bill to Retain 
Radio Commission 


‘President Reappoints Three 
| Members and Names 
Two Engineers to 

| Vacancies. 


PRICE 5 CENTS” 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| Professor Jansky, six years. In the. 
| event Congress enacts the White Bill 
(H. R. 15430) now pending, to extend 

the administrative life of the Commis- 

sion another year after March 15, the 

terms of all the Commissioners will ex- 

| pire on March 15, 1930. Should the bill 
fail of enactment, the terms will run as 

| specified by the President,’ with each 
| Commissioner serving on a per diem 
basis of $30 per day, and the Commis- 

sion itself sitting as a radio appeals 

body. 

Commissioner Caldwell will leave the 
Commission on February 23, to return 
to New York and resume private busi- 
ness. Mr. Pickard left the Commission 
on February 1. 

At the hearing before the House Com- 
mittee on Rules, Representative Davis 

| (Dem.), of Tullahoma, Tenn., ranking 
| minority member of the Merchant Marine 


' Committee, asked the Committee to set 


an early date for consideration of the 
measure by the House. He declared it 
would be inadvisable to allow the ad- 
ministrative duties of the Commission 
to return to the Department of Com- 
merce at this time, which would take 
| place if the White bill fails of enact- 
ment, because of the many current radio 
| problems with which the Commission is 
thoroughly familiar, and because of the 
unnecessary duplication and expense 
that would be entailed. 

Chairman White pointed out that the 
proposed legislation would extend the 
original authority of the Commission 
until March 16, 1930. He expressed the 
view that there is “always going to be 
a Commission” to handle radio, but that 
ultimately he believes that there will be 
established a “communications commis- 
sion.” d ; 

At present, said Chairman White, the 

| Interstate Commerce Commission has a 
definite jurisdiction over telephone and 
telegraph rates, which it has “‘neglected 
almost since the day it was started,” be- 
cause of its major activities respecting 
railroad regulation. The Department of 
State, he declared, has authority over 
cables and the Radio Commission and 
| the Department of Commerce have au- wy 
thority over radio. . 

“Sooner or later all these scattered 
| authorities and scattered powers must be 
| brought together in a single place,” said 

he, “Ultimately we must come to this. 
|'The administrative, regulatory, and 
| quasi-judicial powers over communica- 
| tion must be vested either in a communi- 
| eations service or in one ‘of the central 
| heads of the Government.” 

| He declared he favored extension of 
| the original authority of the Commis- 
| sion on a temporary basis until general 
| communications legislation ts enacted. 

“Radio is undergoing many changes 
and the public usually thinks of it in 

| terms of broadcasting,” declared Chair- 
man White. “Broadcasting, In my opin- 
ion is the least important.” 

Use of short waves in point-to-point 
| and transoceanie communication was dis- 

cussed by Chairman White. He declared 
| there are “very important problems of 
| policy involved in the al‘ocation of these 
| channels, such es to whom and for what 
they may be allocated.” There are only 
a limited number of these channels avail- 
| able and the supply is _ meagre as 
compared to the demand. 
Bevieving other phases of the bill, 
| which was reported favorably by the 


| House Committee by a unanimous vote, 


| Chairman White said it again places a 
limitation upon the life of licenses to be 
issued by the Commission, with broad- 
casting licenses to be issued for peri- 
ods not exceeding three months, and all 

| other licenses for commercial operation 

| not to exceed one year. 


l}| Provisions of the measure which would 


| increase the salaries of the Commission’s 
general counsel and three assistants also 
recommended. Litigation now 
| pending in the court “challenges the au- 
| thority of Congress to legislate — 
Y- 

| yayed against the Commission’s counsel, 
| he declared, are “the most eminent coun- 
The Government, he 
| said, should have the best legal talent 
| available, at reasonable salaries, to pro- 


\}| tect itself. 


Asked about the broadcasting reallo- 

/ eation, Chairman White said he believes 
the testimony “is overwhelming that, by 

and large, there has been an improve- 

ment for the United States as a whole 

in radio reception.” He stated that in 

| the two years of the Commission’s su- 
pervision of every character made in the 

phases of radio, There are 300 hearings 

pending before the Commission involving 

applications of every sort, he said, and 

Congress should avail.itself of the ex- 

| perience and knowledge gained by the 
present Commission by extending its 

life another year. 


tenance of a nuisance, and no separate 
sentence was imposed on the convic- 
tion of the first count of possession, 
therefore, even if the judgment was mod- | 


Senate Committee Favors Bill. 

Representative Davis told the Commis- 
sion that the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce also has_ reported 
' unanimously to the Senate a bill identical 
with the White bill. “I do not antici- 
nate serious opposition in either the 
‘House or Senate on the measure,” he 
said. 


ti 1 Unit | “Radio has had the most marvelous 
eneey ot Se Sees Stason should, got development both in the art and in the 


be _ Protected by their Government in industry of anything anywhere in the 
giving aid and comfort to a nation which ' world,” declared Representative Davis. 
has committed a breach of the said| Discussing the reallocation, he said 
treaty, that on the whole he believed the Com- 
Added Agreement Suggested. mission has “handled a very difficult 
Section 3, The President is hereby re- | Problem as well as anyone else could 
quested to enter into negotiations with | have handled it over the same length of 
other governments which ratify or ad- | time.” F , 
here to the said treaty to secure agree- Representative Davis declared he was 
ment that the nationals of the contract- | not in thorough agreement with all the 
ing governments should not be protected | Commission has done, but he felt that it 
= . eee tis jby their governments in giving aid and | had tried to comply with the law and 
‘‘wiring its representatives at!comfort to a nation which has com- had improved reception generally, To per- 


to large amounts of drugs, and said it 
s lis of primary importance in meeting | Lmbargo Proposed implements of war or oth ti 
To Control Drug Traffic | drug evil to locate the larger dealers O Shi i . i eras eo 
to lo "lay n Arms ipments se in war until the President shall by 
Mr. Britt discussed the law | proclamation declare that such violation 


the subject. ‘no lon i 
a - = me ger continues. 
Mr. Fish said that 50 per cent of Resolutions Affect Countries | Section 2. It is declared to be the 


Violating Peace Treaty. policy of the United States that the na- 


tion of the cases of violations of the Na- ' Extension of Efforts Urged 
tional Prohibition Act. ; j 

The witnesses produced by the Gov-; 
ernment were intelligently cross-exam- | 


ified, the sentence would not be inter-| € igently am 
fered with on appeal. ined, the defendant, Gill’s witnesses were | [Continued from Page 2.] 
| examined in a way to bring out what was: 


: ‘ enforecment, said a large proportion of | 
The alleged ground that the conduct | #2 orable to the defense, and the de-' ge prop j 


of said Denmark throughout the entire | ye ee all prisoners are drug addicts. 
trial was prejudicial - rR delendnat. | fendant, Gill, himself was called to the | ‘Is it the purpose,” asked Chairman! crime in the United States can be traced| 


Gill, is not supported by any specifica. | stand and allowed to freely tell his story.’ Christopherson, “‘that your agents shall| , smuggled drugs. 

tion of any particulars in which such! The rights of the defendant, Gill, were : go abroad and locate where these drugs} Chair Christovt se 

conduct was prejudicial, and the incom-| Protected by the motions made by Den-' come from? |. ALORS ristopherson — essed | . t dH f Re i f 

petence, inexperience or negligence of | Mark as well as in many of such cases,| “That is the purpose,” Mr. Nutt re- interest in whether the United States! ee an ouse of Representatives of | 

Denmark is not ground for a new trial| and the defense was fairly presented to! plied. p 4 | can take part in bribing,someone abroad ‘" United States of America jn Con- 

unless it appears that the accused was| the jury in summation by Denmark. Mr. Nutt told of narcotics being smug-| fo, obtaining information, Mr. Britt said. 8's’ 48sembled, 

prejudiced thereby. 12 Cyc, 708, | ‘The defendant had a fair trial and his| sled in by sailors. Chairman Christo-| that within the last four or five years; That whenever the President deter- 
The statement of the ground of| guilt was shown beyond a reasonable | Pherson said he noticed the other day! the question of entrapment and seduction| mines, amd by proclamation declares, 

prejudicial conduct being general and| doubt. jthat narcotics were brought in in lead: had been threshed out in the courts, and| that any country has violated the multi- 


. ae tenes ee aes : encils by taking the lead out of the, 2 ractic j iati 
without specification of particulars, a} he responsibility of the court is great) seni ana caiatiietion the illicit aoa defined the practices permitted wnder' lateral treaty for the ponecaion of 


new trial should only be granted if the! : : . court decisions, ; it shall b lawful 
os jand it emphatically demns the con-! ‘ . ‘ : ‘ : war, it shall be unla > Ul 
incompetency or ignorance of Denmark | ped = aeaees Cate the cure oe are no agents of the unit | Manufacturers Are Listed. wise provided by Act of Congress or 


was s¢ reat that the defendant, Gill,|; 9.7); . 2 ; ; : ae ‘ ae si ice Zt roe j si . 
ha Seiad all . emer 9 “| inelination would be to allow the de-| “We have informers,” he said, “in this! Mr. Nutt said there are 38 or 40 fac. by proclamation of the President, to ex 


from | ¢ : : rdpets 3 A iz 
ae . . a es , ~ |fendant to have a new trial, assisted '¢ ry, but the Comptroller hol at | tories producing these drugs abroad, scat-| 
je m2 Mo. A tos) tats ee by counsel, I cannot follow my inclina- mgg ood no right : pay informers. tered through a number of countries, said, is 3 N ; i ‘ ; 
9 Mo. Ay 501 PP. Yo, state Vv, LEWIS, | tions but am bound by the law to give} abroad.” lamong which he enumerated France,|Geneva to get the names of the facto- mitted a breach of the said treaty. mit the administrative authority over 
7 OQ, App. oes. R f judgment, after an examination of the He told of offers of information as | SWitzerland, Germany, Spain, Emgland,' ries, and we will have them within 24; Section 4, The policy of the United radio to go back to the Secretary of 
Case Tried Well Tried. |entire record, before the court, without a : “=== |and Japan, He said the League of Na-'hours.” |States as expressed in Section 2 hereof | Commerce, he declared, would be unwise 
The objection has not been sustained; | regard to technical errors, defects or ex- , tions recently sounded a note of Warning; Mr. Fish said that, while 5,000 ped- | shall apply only in case of a breach of in many respects, because everything of 
on the contrary the case was tried by | ceptions which do not effect the substan- to those countries, in connection With The'dlers are being sent to the penitentiaries | the said treaty by -war against a gov- importance in the way of radio admin- 
Denmark, on behalf of the defendant, as|tial rights of the defendant, Gill, and Hague treaty, and gave the names of|every year, “we haven't made a dent yet|}ernment which has declared its adher- istration “would get to the Commission 
well or better than a very large propor-| following the law as so stated I am, in | factories. The Department of State, he|on the rimg, the people higher up.” ence to a similar policy, j anyhow,” 


port to such country arms, munitions, | 


governing; 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


view of all I have gaid in this opinion 
constrained to deny the motion. 

Motion denied. 

January 23, 1929, 
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oo 





